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LIST  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 
Following  are  the  abbreviations  of  terms  used  throughout  this 

study: 


Adj . : 

adjective 

Adv.: 

adverb 

Af.: 

affix 

Art.: 

article 

*: 

asterisk  (ungrammatical  element) 

Aux. : 

auxiliary 

CA: 

contrastive  analysis 

Def.: 

definite 

D  &  Det.: 

determiner 

DO: 

direct  object 

IT  A  • 

lA: 

error  analysis 

IC: 

imnediate  constituent 

10: 

indirect  object 

first  language 

4: 

second  language 

LAD: 

language  acquisition  device 

M: 

modal 

MV: 

main  verb 

N: 

noun 

NP: 

noun  phrase 

V 


NP^:  noun  phrase  singular 

MPpi  noun  phrase  plural 

0:  object 

Pron.:  pronoun 

S:  sentence 

T:  tense 

TGG:  transformational  generative  gratmiar 

UW:  uninflected  word 

V:  verb 

V^. :  verb  intransitive 

y^:  linking  verb 

VP:  verb  phrase 

V^:  verb  transitive 
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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  Council 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoslophy 

APPLYING  THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  SIMPLICITY 
TO  THE  PREPARATION  OF  EFFECTIVE  ENGLISH  MATERIALS 
FOR  STUDENTS  IN  IRANIAN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

By 

Mohammad  Ali  Farnia 
December  1980 

Chairperson:    Arthur  J.  Lewis 

Co-chairperson:    Jayne  C.  Harder 

Major  Department:    Curriculum  and  Instruction 

The  purpose  of  the  study  has  been  to  recommend  linguistically 

based  principles  for  preparing  effective  materials  for  teaching  English 

as  a  second  language  in  Iranian  public  high  schools.    The  researcher 

examined  six  English  textbooks  currently  in  use  in  Iran  to  discover 

the  sequence  for  presenting  English  noun  forms  as  they  reflect  number, 

and  the  English  verb  phrase,  limited  to  the  auxiliary  system,  linking 

verbs,  intransitive,  and  single-object  and  double-object  transitive 

verbs. 

As  the  initial  step  in  analyzing  the  textbooks'  presentation, 
the  researcher  identified  the  noun  forms  designated  for  the  study  and 
marked  the  points  at  which  they  appeared  in  the  six  textbooks.  The 
results  of  this  examination  were  considered  with  attention  to  sequence 
and  consistency  of  presentation.    They  were  also  studied  from  the 

vii 


standpoint  of  the  principle  of  simplicity.  Where  the  materials  violated 
these  considerations,  suggestions  were  made  for  improvement. 

The  number  system  of  nouns  was  examined  according  to  the  follow- 
ing subsystems:  (1)  the  plural  inflectional  morpheme,  and  (2)  the  one- 
form  nouns.    Although  the  examination  of  the  plural  inflectional 
morpheme  indicated  minor  evidence  of  learning  problems,  consideration  of 
the  interlingual  aspects  of  one-form  nouns  provided  the  investigator 
with  more  abundant  evidence  for  sources  of  uncertainty  and  error  for 
native  speakers  of  Farsi. 

The  auxiliary  system  was  examined  according  to  the  following 

formula: 

Aux.   »-  T  (M  +  0)  +  (have  +  en)  +  (be  +  ing) 

Three  types  of  auxiliary,  namely  tense  auxiliary,  modal  auxiliary, 
and  aspective  auxiliary  were  investigated  in  accord  with  the  principle 
of  simplicity  and  suggestions  for  presentation  of  auxiliary  system 
has  been  made. 

The  discussion  of  linking  verb  complementation  was  organized 
around  five  patterns: 

1.  The  adjective  phrase  complements  with  the  verb 
be  (NP  +  be  +  Adj.) 

2.  The  adjective  phrase  complements  with  other  linking 
verb  (NP  +       +  Adj.) 

3.  Noun  phrase  complements  with  verb  be  (NP^  +  be  +  NP-j) 

4.  Noun  phrase  complements  with  other  linking  verb 
(NP^  +      +  NP^) 

5.  Adverbial  phrase  complements  (NP  +  be  +  Adv.) 

vi  i  i 


All  of  them  revealed  sufficient  evidence  to  conclude  that  these  patterns 
are  the  most  difficult  structures  for  Farsi  speakers  to  master  because 
of  mother- tongue  interference. 

The  transitive  and  intransitive  complements  were  examined 
according  to  the  following  patterns; 

1.  Single-object  complements  (NP^  +  Tr.V  +  NP2) 

2.  Double-object  complements  (NP^  +  Tr.V  +  NP2  +  NP^) 

3.  Pattern  for  intransitive  verbs  (NP  +  Int.V) 

The  greatest  difficulty  was  seen  to  be  word  order  because  of  mother- 
tongue  interference. 

Based  on  the  evidence  provided  throughout  the  study,  the 
researcher  has  identified  a  number  of  interlingual  problems  in  the 
textbooks  under  investigation.    The  conclusion  is  that  preparation  of 
materials  should  be  based  on  an  accurate  and  orderly  description  of 
the  English  language  in  the  context  of  the  learners'  native  language 
and  as  appropriate  to  their  goals  and  opportunities. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

It  has  been  said  that  all  normal  human  beings  achieve  proficiency 
in  their  first  language.    This  notion  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  researchers  in  the  field  of  applied  linguistics.    Studies  have  been 
carried  out  in  this  regard  to  find  out  factors  which  explain  the  order 
and  degree  of  acquisition.    Studies  of  children's  f irst-and-second-  and 
adult*s' second-language  acquisition  have  generated  some  theories  about 
the  similarities  and  differences  in  process,  order,  and  development  of 
first-  and  second-language  acquisition.    Such  studies  have  also 
developed  certain  implications  and  suggestions  for  facilitating  second- 
language  acquisition  and  solving  problems  that  could  hinder  the  task. 

Some  psycholinguists  have  argued  that  second-language  learning 
can  be  characterized  as  an  ability  which  can  best  be  achieved  up  to  the 
age  of  adulthood  (Lennenberg,  1964;  Millon,  1974).    On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  other  views  which  consider  adult  learners  to  have  an  over- 
whelming advantage  over  children.    Proponents  of  such  views  emphasize 
that  the  adult  learner  has  already  developed  linguistic  sophistication 
and  a  knowledge  of  many  abstract  concepts  through  his  native  language. 
Therefore,  in  learning  a  second  language,  all  he  needs  to  acquire  is  new 
verbal  symbols  representing  the  same  old  concepts  (Ausubel ,  1964). 

Structural  linguists,  in  accord  with  behavioral  psychologists, 
assume  that  language  learning  is  behavior,  consisting  of  sets  of  habits 
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which  are  learned  through  imitation  and  practice.    They  suggest  that 
a  learner's  second-language  acquisition  can  be  facilitated  wherever 
there  are  similarities  in  both  the  learner's  native  and  target  language. 
Wherever  there  are  contrasts,  however,  second-langauge  acquisition  is 
likely  to  be  retarded  and  problems  may  develop  (Lado,  1957).  Pro- 
ponents of  this  theory,  known  as  the  contrastive  analysis  hypothesis, 
moreover  suggest  that  the  language  teacher  should  prepare  the  learner 
for  the  contrastive  nature  of  language  formation  and  function,  and  should 
drill  those  patterns  in  the  target  language  which  are  different  from 
those  of  the  learner's  native  language  in  order  to  help  the  new  habit 
form  in  the  learner. 

Psychol ingui Stic  view  concerning  language  acquisition  have 
undergone  considerable  change  during  recent  years.    It  has  been  observed 
that  the  process  of  learning  a  second  language  is  based  on  hypotheses  ^  . 
and  theories  constructed  by  the  learner  and  not  merely  on  comparison  of 
the  features  of  the  learner's  native  and  target  language  (Corder,  1967; 
Richards,  1971).    Proponents  of  this  theory  maintain  that  a  language 
learner's  linguistic  errors  are  not  always  the  faulty  form  which  should 
be  avoided;  rather  they  are  to  be  considered  parts  of  the  learner's 
acquisition  processes  and  products  (Cooper,  1970;  Corder,  1973). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  errors  and  attribute  them 
to  certain  sources.    Richards  (1971),  for  instance,  divides  errors  into 
two  categories:  "transfer"  and  "developmental."    Transfer  errors  are  made 
as  a  result  of  the  influence  of  native  language  features.  Developmental 
errors  occur  regardless  of  the  learner's  first-language  background  and 
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often  derive  from  improper  comprehension  or  application  of  second- 
language  rules.    Corder  (1973)  divides  errors  into  "systematic  errors," 
which  can  be  predicted  and  which  the  learner  makes  for  a  limited  time, 
and  "random  errors,"  which  are  unpredictable  and  can  occur  at  any  time. 

As  we  can  see,  such  categorizations  and  many  others  which  have 
been  devised  to  account  for  language  learner's  problems  are  quite 
arbitrary.    Most  problems  related  to  language  acquisition  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  totally  resolved.    No  matter  how  problems  are  treated  or 
accounted  for,  some  learners'  linguistic  problems  and  errors  cannot 
easily  be  attributed  to  any  specific  sources.    In  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  learner's  problems  may  be  attributed  to  several  acquisition 
variables.    In  other  instances  there  seem  to  be  no  recognizable  processes 
or  variables  to  which  the  learner's  problems  may  be  attributed.  Such 
an  uncertain  and  controversial  situation  shows  that  more  research  is 
needed  in  all  aspects  of  first-  and  second-language  acquisition. 

In  the  meantime,  it  seems  useful  to  examine  how  language  itself 
is  presented  in  language  learning  situations.    This  is  not  to  imply 
that  the  learner  and  his  activities  are  not  of  primary  importance; 
it  is  to  focus  on  the  target  rather  than  the  process  in  second- language 
acquisition. 

The  Problem  Statement 
The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  effectiveness  of 
English  materials  which  are  being  used  in  Iranian  high  school  textbooks 
to  some  degree  in  light  of  Engl ish-as-a-second-language  learning  theories, 
but  more  specifically  focusing  on  the  nature  of  the  English  language 
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itself.    The  goal  of  this  examination  is  to  suggest  some  specifications 
for  developing  effective  materials  for  teaching  English  in  Iranian 
high  schools.    Specific  problems  to  be  dealt  with  are  as  follows: 

1.  To  review  six  textbooks  of  English  used  in  Iran  to 
see  if  there  is  a  common  sequence  in  which  Iranian 
learners  of  English  as  a  second  language  are  taught 
certain  structures 

2.  To  find  out  if  the  presentation  arid  nature  of  the 
grammar  used  in  the  six  English  textbooks  is  systematic 
consistent,  and  up-to-date 

3.  To  suggest  and  describe  foundations  for  the  creation 
and  development  of  a  curriculum  for  teaching  English 
as  a  second  language  in  Iran 

The  Need  for  the  Study 
In  many  countries  English  is  a  foreign  language.    However,  in 
most  countries  English  is  next  in  importance  to  the  national  language. 
Its  study  is  required  of  students  commencing  at  the  high  school  level. 
Many  countries  are  finding  a  knowledge  of  written  English  indispensable 
in  their  quest  for  knowledge  of  Western  scientific,  technical,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  governmental  and  other  achievements.    Today  a  knowledge 
of  spoken,  as  well  as  written,  English  is  much  more  important  to  the 
underdeveloped  countries  than  ever  before.    Modern  developments  in  the 
field  of  transportation  and  communication  have  brought  the  East  and  the 
West  much  closer  together.    In  many  cases,  learning  English  is  a  prepara- 
tion for  future  contacts  with  the  language  and  its  speakers. 
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In  Iran,  English  is  taught  as  a  foreign  language.    The  high 
school  curriculum  provides  for  the  instruction  of  English  during  four 
45-minute  periods  a  week.    At  the  university  level  the  students  have  to 
pass  12  credits  in  English  as  part  of  140  credits  of  academic  work  in 
order  to  complete  their  undergraduate  studies. 

English  achievement  at  both  the  secondary  and  higher  levels  is, 
on  the  average,  poor.    According  to  a  study  conducted  by  the  General 
Office  of  Education  of  the  Cities  of  Tehran  Province  (1973),  which 
compared  the  performance  of  twelfth  grade  students  in  all  the  written 
school  subjects,  it  was  demonstrated  that,  as  far  as  the  performance  on 
the  final  written  examinations  was  concerned,  English  proved  to  be  the 
poorest  subject  in  the  school  curriculum.    This  study,  which  involved 
some  6,400  students,  demonstrated  that  the  Iranian  twelfth-grade 
students  after  at  least  six  years  of  exposure  to  English  could  on  the 
average  answer  only  about  20  to  25  percent  of  the  questions  on  the  final 
tests,  which  should  be  fairly  easy  to  students  who  have  had  six  years' 
instruction  in  English  classes.    These  tests  have  been  given  uniformly 
to  students  all  over  the  country. 

Since  institutions  of  higher  learning  are  fed  by  the  secondary 
system,  it  is  natural  that  such  institutions  have  problems  in  the 
instruction  of  English  as  a  foreign  language.    In  order  to  solve  or 
somewhat  reduce  such  problems,  institutions  of  higher  education  have 
adopted  many  different  admission  policies  in  the  past  twenty  years.  In 
the  mid-1950s  the  policy  was  to  submit  students  to  two  stages  of  tests. 
At  the  first  stage,  the  student  who  lacked  a  minimum  required  knowledge 


of  English  and  Farsi  would  be  screened  out.    At  the  second  stage, 
students  who  had  passed  their  language  tests  would  compete  in  special 
subjects  to  gain  admission.    This  policy  proved  to  be  unfair  to  those 
students  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  were  weak  in  language  but 
strong  in  other  subject;  therefore,  it  was  dropped.    At  present,  students 
are  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  overall  performance  in  all  school 
subjects,  particularly  on  the  basis  of  the  overall  average  of  their 
final  examination  scores.    Therefore,  no  particular  weight  over  and 
above  other  subjects  is  given  to  English. 

Although  English  is  no  longer  as  important  as  it  used  to  be 
for  entrance  to  college,  it  is  currently  being  given  more  attention 
within  college,  particularly  in  scientific  and  technological  fields. 
That  is  because  of  the  urgent  needs  that  the  country  has  for  skilled 
technicians  of  various  types. 

Concerning  the  teaching  of  English,  a  major  step  that  has 
been  taken  in  recent  years  is  the  establishment  at  several  universities 
of  what  has  come  to  be  called  the  "language  centers"  or  "service 
English,"  where  almost  all  activities  concerning  goal-setting, 
materials  development,  and  selection  and  adoption  of  methodology  for 
English  teaching  are  concentrated.    What  these  centers  seem  to  have 
accomplished  is  that,  first  of  all,  they  have  created  some  uniformity 
of  system  by  setting  up  certain  guidelines  and  standards.    For  example, 
the  teaching  of  English,  which  formerly  lacked  depth  because  it  was 
spread  over  the  first  two  or  even  three  years  of  college,  is  noWcon- 
centrated  in  the  first  year  in  the  form  of  semi-intensive  courses  of 
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about  10  hours  a  week.    The  preparation  of  course  materials  and  the 
construction  and  administration  of  tests  have  also  received  some 
attention.    The  students  who  attend  a  language  center  have  to  pass 
a  proficiency  test  by  the  end  of  their  first  year. 

A  second  major  development  on  the  part  of  the  above  centers, 
in  particular  the  Language  Center  of  the  University  of  Tehran,  has  been 
the  production  of  special  materials  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  in 
specialized  fields,  such  as  medicine. 

The  present  study  will  concentrate  on  recognition  of  the  need 
for  a  critical  analysis  of  material  at  the  secondary  level  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  and  selecting  instructional  materials  suitable  to 
prepare  students  for  their  future  studies  in  different  fields  of  science 
and  non-science. 

Problems  of  Iranian  Students 

Problems  and  errors  of  second-language  learners  from  diverse 
native  language  background  have  enlightened  many  investigators  about 
some  of  the  sources  of  difficulty,  and  have  sharpened  their  curiosity 
for  further  investigation  in  the  field  of  second-language  acquisition. 
Comparisons  have  been  made,  some  problems  have  been  solved,  and  warnings 
have  been  issued.    For  instance,  Lawler  and  Selinker  (1971)  noticed 
that  relative  clauses  seem  to  be  easier  for  most  ESL  (Engl ish-as-a- 
second-language)  learners  to  assimilate  than  noun-phrase  complements, 
and  that  clause  complements  seem  more  readily  learned  than  infinitive 
or  gerund  complements. 

However,  anyone  who  teaches  English  to  speakers  of  other 
languages  ought  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  each  student's  mother 
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tongue.    This  kind  of  information  enables  a  teacher  to  develop  insights 

into  the  problems  that  his  students  are  likely  to  encounter  as  the 

result  of  differences  between  English  and  their  native  language.  In 

the  present  study,  as  it  is  relevant,  some  features  of  Farsi  in  contrast 

with  their  English  equivalents  will  be  discussed  briefly. 

The  Farsi  counterpart  for  most  simple  verbs  in  English  is  a 

verb  +  complement.    Sometimes  even  two  complements  are  used  to  express 

the  concept  of  a  single  English  verb,  e.g.,  to  aim  /haedaef  gaerar  dadaen/ 

"to  point  the  aim."    Although  simple  verbs  are  frequent  and  highly 

productive  in  English,  they  are  relatively  rarer  and  less  productive  in 

Farsi.    According  to  Manucheri  (1974,  p.  171),  upon  comparing  the 

English  verb  system  with  that  of  Farsi,  one  finds  that  "for  approximately 

five  hundred  simple  verbs  in  English,  there  are  only  seventy-two  simple 

verb  equivalents  in  Farsi.    For  the  rest,  the  equivalents  are  composed  of 

complements  plus  verbs."    For  example: 

English  Farsi 

to  show  be  marez-e-namayes  qaarar  dadan 

to  put  under  exhibition 

to  serve  xedmat  kardan 

to  do  service 

There  is  also  a  considerable  difference  in  the  use  of  tense  and  tense 
markers  in  the  two  languages,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  errors  in  such 
situations  as  when,  instead  of  saying  "He  served  my  lunch."    The  Farsi- 
speaking  student  expresses  the  idea  as:  "He  did  serve  me  my  lunch  yes- 
terday." The  additional  modifier  is  used  in  order  to  express  a  time 
concept. 
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Another  problem  is  the  ^  inflection  of  the  third-person  singu- 
lar in  English  verbs,  a  concept  which  is  totally  redundant  to  a  Farsi- 
speaking  student.    If  it  is  used  to  carry  the  number  of  the  subject  in 
the  third  person  singular,  the  idea  is  already  indicated  by  the  subject 
itself.    The  lack  of  significance  of  this  inflection  in  his  mother- 
tongue  is  likely  to  prevent  its  acceptance  into  his  permanent  memory 
store.    As  a  result,  the  student  may  leave  off  this  inflection  wherever 
possible. 

Example:    *She  speak  (speaks)  French. 

*She  go  (goes)  to  school. 

This  kind  of  error  has  been  labeled  an  interlingual  error. 

There  is  evidence  of  other  errors  that  cannot  be  described  in 

the  framework  given  above.    In  most  cases  the  student's  ignorance  of 

rule  restrictions  or  his  failure  to  learn  the  conditions  under  which 

rules  apply  leads  him  to  overgeneralization.    For  example,  he  fails  to 

notice  that  following  certain  words  expressing  a  request,  order,  or 

suggestion,  the  verb  in  the  dependent  clause  is  always  uninflected. 

Example:    *They  had  insisted  that  she  explains  (explain) 
everything. 

*They  had  insisted  that  she  writes  (write) 
everything. 

This  kind  of  error  is  called  intral ingual .    Another  evidence  of  intra- 

lingual  error  occurs  with  the  ^1  inflection  in  neglecting  the  fact  that 

modal s  do  not  combine  with  inflected  forms: 

Example:    *She  can't  writes  (write)  a  letter  herself. 

*He  must  goes  (go)  out  and  plays  (play)  with 
other  children. 
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The  researcher  believes  one  can  avoid  this  error  simply  teaching 
modals  before  teaching  a  unit  on  simple  present  tense. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  the  use  of  a  wh-  word  without 
the  do/does/did/  question  marker  when  he  speaks  English.    Errors  like 
the  following  are  very  common: 

Example:    *How  much  it  costs?    (How  much  does  it  cost?) 
*How  they  got  it?    (How  did  they  get  it?) 
The  emphatic  structure  with  the  "DO"  marker  as  used  in  English  has  no 
equivalent  morpheme  in  Farsi.    Also,  in  compound  sentences  where  the 
same  person  is  the  subject  or  object  in  both  clauses  and  therefore 
one  of  the  clauses  is  reduced,  the  full  form  is  used  in  Farsi. 

Example:    "Mary  passed  the  exam,  but  John  didn't." 
The  above  example  will  be  expressed  as  "Mary  passed  the  exam,  but 
John  failed  it." 

Another  point  of  difference  is  in  the  use  of  English  non- 
finite  verbals,  such  as"  having  worked  for  a  long  time,"  or  "charmed 
by  her  beauty,"  for  which  finite  verbs  are  used  in  Farsi  as  in  "con 
modat-e-zya'di  kar  kardeh  bud"  (because  (s)he  had  worked  for  a  long  time) 
and  "az  anj§  ke  majzub-e-u  sodeh  bud"  (since  he  had  been  charmed  by 
her  beauty). 

Many  English  passive-voice  constructions  are  usually  expressed 
in  the  active  voice  in  Farsi.    For  example, 

English  passive  Farsi  active 

It  is  known  .  .  .  Everybody  knows  .  .  . 

He  was  taught  French.  They  taught  French. 
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Another  point  of  difference  is  in  negation.    Unlike  English, 
Farsi  allows  double  negation;  consequently,  the  student  transfers  the 
same  construction  to  English.    For  example, 

1.  *There  isn't  no  one  in  the  house. 

(There  isn't  anyone  in  the  house.) 

2.  *I  didn't  never  tell  him  the  truth. 

(I  didn't  ever  tell  him  the  truth.) 

Various  kinds  of  exercises  should  be  used  to  impress  the  afore- 
mentioned points  upon  the  students'  minds.    These  should  include  mechani- 
cal drills  involving  substitution,  transformation,  and  integration. 

Definition  of  Terms 
The  following  definitions  are  for  the  most  part  direct  quota- 
tions adopted  for  the  purpose  of  this  study: 

Allomorph:    "One  of  the  variant  forms  of  a  morpheme. 

For  example,  /t/,  /d/  and  /ad/  are  all  allomorphs  of 
the  /ED/  (past  tense)  morpheme  attached  to  verbs" 
(Cattell,  1972,  p.  149). 

Base:    "A  kernel -pattern  or  sequence  of  kernel -patterns, 
on  which  transformations  are  effected.    More  tech- 
nically, the  system  of  rules  that  generates  such 
underlying  strings"  (Cattell,  1972,  p.  149). 

Base  component:    "That  part  of  a  transformational  grammar 
which  generates  the  structure  of  bases.    It  contains 
branching  rules,  subcategorization  rules,  and  a  lexi- 
con" (Cattell,  1972,  p.  150). 
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Basic  sentence-type:    A  kernel  sentence  from  which  more 

complex  structures  are  derived. 
Contrastive  analysis  (CA):    A  derivation  of  that  branch  of 

linguistics  which  brings  two  language  systems  together, 

sets  them  against  each  other,  and  seeks  to  define  the 

similarities  and  differences  between  them  (Twadell, 

1970;  Filipovic,  1975). 
Deep  structure:    "The  grammatical  structure  of  the  base 

(or  bases)  underying  the  surface  structure  of  a 

sentence:  (Cattell,  1972,  p.  151). 
Derivation:    "In  generative  grammar,  the  strings  resulting 

from  the  application  of  branching  rules"  (Cattell, 

1972,  p.  151). 

Ditransitive  pattern:    A  pattern  with  double  object  comple- 
ments (NP^  +  Tr.V  +        +  NP3).    This  pattern  consists 
of  a  noun  phrase  tied  to  a  number  of  the  large  subclass 
of  transitive  verbs  which  may  be  followed  by  two 
complements,  called  indirect  and  direct  objects. 

TEFL:    Teaching  English  as  a  foreign  language  in  a  non- 
English-speaking  environment  like  Iran. 

Error  analysis  (EA) :    Based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
frequency  of  errors  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of 
learning  difficulty.    To  diagnose  difficulties,  errors 
in  the  actual  speech  of  foreign  language  learners  are 
systematically  collected,  analyzed,  and  categorized 
(Burt,  1975;  George,  1972,  pp.  2-4). 
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TESL:    Teaching  English  as  a  second  language  in  an 
English-speaking  area  like  New  York  City. 

Farsi  (Persian):    The  official  and  literary  language  of 
modern  Iran. 

Head-noun:    The  nucleus  of  the  whole  noun  phrase. 

Generative  grammar:    "Any  grammar  with  generative  rules; 
that  is,  ones  that  are  instructions  for  generating  (or 
forming)  the  grammatical  sentences  of  a  language" 
(Cattell,  1972,  p.  152). 

Interlingual  interference:    The  interference  of  the  mother- 
tongue  in  learning  a  second  or  a  foreign  language. 

Intralingual  interference:    The  over-generalization  or 
faulty  application  of  rules  within  the  structure  of 
the  target  language. 

Intransitive  verbs:  "A  verb  that  may  not  be  followed  by 
an  object,  for  example,  arrive,  disappear"  (Cattell, 
1972,  p.  152). 

Kernel  sentence:    "A  basic  sentence  type  from  which  more 
complex  structures  are  derived"  (Cattell,  1972, 
p.  152). 

Lexicon:    "A  dictionary.    More  specifically,  in  transfor- 
mational grammar,  a  list  of  morphemes,  words,  etc., 
and  their  grammatical  and  semantic  features.  The 
lexicon  is  part  of  the  base  component  of  a  transforma- 
tional grammar"  (Cattell,  1972,  p.  152). 
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Main  verb:    The  nucleus  of  the  whole  verb  phrase. 

Monotransitive  pattern:    A  pattern  with  single  object 
complement  (NP^  +  Tr.V  +  NP2).    This  pattern  consists 
of  a  noun  phrase  tied  to  a  number  of  the  large  sub- 
classes of  transitive  verbs  followed  by  a  single 
complement,  called  the  direct  object. 

Morpheme:    "The  smallest  linguistic  form  that  is  gram- 
matically pertinent.    For  example,  boys  consists  of 
two  morphemes,  bo^  and  s^.    Hotel  consists  of  just  one" 
(Cattell,  1972,  p.  153). 

Noun  phrase  (NP):    "Any  phrase  whose  head-word  is  a  noun 
or  a  pronoun.    More  specifically,  one  of  the  two 
immediate  constituents  of  a  kernel  sentence,  the  other 
being  a  predicate  phrase"  (Cattell,  1972,  p.  153). 

Phrase-structure  rules  (PS  rules):    "Rules  for  generating 
the  constituent  structure  of  grammatically  well -formed 
sentences.    Phrase-structure  rules,  which  are  sometimes 
called  constituent  structure  rules,  are  a  type  of 
branching  rules,  though  branching  rules  need  not 
necessarily  be  phrase-structure  rules"  (Cattell,  1972, 
p.  153). 

Semantics:    "The  study  of  meaning"  (Cattell,  1972,  p.  154). 

Sentence  pattern:    "May  be  viewed  abstractly  as  a  gram- 
matical pattern  consisting  of  a  sequence  of  slots,  each 
of  which  is  a  place  in  the  pattern  at  which  substitu- 
tions of  various  appropriate  lexical  units  can  be  made. 
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Viewed  in  this  way,  a  sentence  pattern  is  rather  like 
a  dress  pattern,  which  can  be  made  up  in  a  large 
variety  of  materials,  colors,  and  so  on.    Just  as  we  may 
change  the  materials  without  changing  the  dress  pattern, 
so  we  may  change  the  lexical  units  in  the  slots  without 
changing  the  sentence  pattern"  (Stockwell,  1965,  p.  18). 
String:    "A  sequence  of  concatenated  grammatical  items, 
such  as  NP  +  Aux  +  Jr.  verbs  +  Adv."  (Cattell ,  1972, 
p.  154). 

Structural  grammar:    "Broadly,  any  grammar  in  which  there 
is  an  attempt  to  describe  the  structure  of  grammatical 
sentences;  but  the  term  has  come  to  refer  more 
narrowly  to  the  type  of  grammar  brought  to  its  maximum 
development  in  the  early  1950s  by  such  men  as  C.  C. 
Fries  and  Zellig  Harris.    Structural  grammaar  in  this 
sense  is  characterized  by  the  procedure  known  as  sub- 
stitution, by  which  word  class  membership  is  estab- 
lished, and  by  which  smaller  structures  are  expanded 
to  larger.    The  procedures  and  results  of  structural 
grammar  have  been  absorbed  into  transformational 
grammar,  where  they  appear  in  the  base  component 
(especially  the  branching  rules)"  (Cattell,  1972, 
p.  155). 

Surface  structure:    "The  apparent  structure  of  a  sentence, 
as  opposed  to  the  underlying  structures  that  have  been 
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transformed  to  produce  it.    The  surface  structure 
determines  the  phonetic  character  of  a  sentence" 
(Cattell,  1972,  p.  155). 
TESOL:    Means  teaching  of  English  to  speakers  of  other 
languages. 

Transformation:    "A  type  of  rule  in  a  generative  grammar 
that  is  more  powerful  than  branching  or  phrase 
structure  rules.    Transformations  can  add  symbols, 
delete  them,  make  substitutions,  or  effect  order 
changes.    They  operate  on  the  underlying  strings  of 
given  sentence  structures"  (Cattell,  1972,  p.  155). 

Transformational  generative  grammar  (TGG):    "Any  grammar 
that  makes  use  of  transformational  rules"  (Cattell, 
1972,  p.  155). 

Transitive  verb:    "A  verb  that  may  take  an  object,  for 
example,  hit,  read"  (Cattell,  1972,  p.  155). 

Verb  complementations:  "Anything  following  the  main  verb 
that  is  necessary  to  make  the  sentence  grammatical  in 
the  intended  sense"  (Lester,  1971,  p.  83). 

Wh-  question:    "A  question  that  begins  with  who,  what, 
which,  when,  where,  why,  etc.,  as  opposed  to  questions 
that  invite  a  yes/no  answer.    How  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  wh-  word  on  the  basis  of  its  distribution,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  technically  qualify  on  its 
spelling"  (Cattell,  1972,  p.  155). 
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Delimitations  of  the  Study 
The  corpus  of  this  study  was  restricted  to  the  six  English  text- 
books which  are  currently  in  use  in  Iranian  high  school.    The  present 
study  aimed  specifically  at  the  syntactic  component  of  the  English 
grammar.    Furthermore,  it  was  narrowed  down  to  the  analysis  of  noun 
forms  and  a  limited  examination  of  verb  phrases.    It  was  not  the  goal 
of  this  study  to  make  a  linguistic  analysis  of  the  texts  via  contrastive 
or  error  analysis  methods.    The  sequence  and  frequency  of  noun  forms 
which  have  been  used  in  the  texts  were  investigated  in  an  effort  to 
discover  whether  they  were  presented  systematically  to  suggest  a  gram- 
matical hierarchy.    In  considering  the  presentation  of  the  verb,  the 
researcher  explored  the  order  in  which  the  verb  phrases  and  types  of 
verbs  occur.    Some  problems  resulting  from  the  interlingual  interfer- 
ence in  language  learning  have  been  discussed  briefly.  Furthermore, 
being  professionally  interested  in  the  problems  of  teaching  English 
rather  than  the  problems  of  theoretical  linguistics,  the  researcher  has 
been  primarily  concerned  with  the  actual  surface  structure  rather  than 
with  the  underlying  relations  which  uncover  the  step-by-step  generation 
of  final  forms. 

Organization  of  the  Dissertation 
This  dissertation  contains  five  chapters.    Chapter  I  describes 
the  need  for  the  study,  the  problems  that  Iranian  students  encounter 
in  learning  English,  definition  of  terms,  and  limtiations  of  the  study. 
Chapter  II  briefly  surveys  topics  of  related  research  in  the  field  of 
language  acquisiion.    Chapter  III  describes  the  methods  and  procedures 
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adopted  for  the  research.    Chapter  IV  discusses  the  presentation  of 
data  and  analysis.    Chapter  V  briefly  discusses  the  summary,  conclusions 
and  recommendations. 


CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 

This  chapter  presents  a  brief  survey  of  the  literature  related 
to  the  application  of  text  analysis  to  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
second  language.    First,  a  historical  survey  is  reported,  touching  upon 
the  learning  theories  and  universals  in  language  and  language  learning; 
second,  a  brief  discussion  of  first  and  second  language  acquisition 
is  presented;  and  third,  some  major  parts  of  three  schools  of  grammar, 
namely  traditional,  structural  and  transformational,  are  reviewed. 

Learning  Theories 

Theories 

Piaget  was  the  first  psychologist  to  begin  empirical  investiga- 
tions of  a  child's  perception  and  cognitive  growth  in  the  course  of 
linguistic  development.    Starting  in  the  1920s,  his  works,  such  as  The 
Child's  Conception  of  the  World  (1926),  The  Child's  Conception  of  Physi- 
cal Causality  (1927),  Judgment  and  Reasoning  in  the  Child  (1928),  The 

5 

Origins  of  Intelligence  in  Children  (1936),  The  Contruction  of  the  Real- 
ity in  the  Child  (1937),  provided  a  great  deal  of  information  and 
evidence  concerning  language  development  that  was  new  to  the  field  of 
psychology.    Later  empirical  research  supported  a  number  of  Piaget's 
assertions,  for  example,  his  observation  that  a  child  in  the  process  of 
cognitive  growth  passes  through  several  stages  of  development: 
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If  we  examine  the  intellectual  development  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  of  the  whole  humanity,  we  shall  find  that  the 
human  spirit  goes  through  a  certain  number  of  stages, 
each  different  from  the  other,  but  such  that  during  each, 
the  mind  believes  itself  to  be  apprehending  an  external 
reality  that  is  independent  of  the  thinking  subject. 
The  content  of  this  reality  varies  according  to  the 
stages;  for  the  young  child  it  is  alive  and  permeated 
with  finality,  intentions,  etc.,  whereas  for  the  scien- 
tist, reality  is  characterized  by  its  physical  determina- 
tion.   (Piaget,  1927:237) 

Piaget's  theory  of  knowledge  is  based  on  "the  relation  of  an 
organism  to  its  environment,"  i.e.,  knowledge  has  its  root  in  activity 
and  its  logical  organization  is  not  derived  from  language;  but  language 
is  one  of  the  manifestations  of  the  human  capacity  for  representing 
things  and  events.    This  notion  is  also  supported  by  recent  studies  on 
the  cognitive  development  of  deaf  and  retarded  children  (Lenneberg, 
1964a  and  b;  1967). 

Piaget  formed  his  theories  on  children's  thoughts  and  their 
conception  of  the  physical  world  around  them  by  observing  and  talking 
to  children.    It  was  on  the  basis  of  these  observations  that  he  con- 
cluded the  child  acquires  sensory  and  motor  control  during  the  first 
two  years  of  biological  development.    Therefore,  he  believed  that 
children  acquire  different  types  of  concepts  having  to  do  with  observ- 
able physical  phenomena  through  interactions  with  the  environment. 
Several  other  studies  have  shown  that  skills  such  as  putting  smaller 
blocks  on  top  of  larger  ones,  or  assembling  and  separating  objects  are 
universal  (Sinclair  de-Zwart,  1975:226). 

Piaget  assumed  that  what  the  child  brings  to  the  task  of  acquir- 
ing his  or  her  language  is  a  set  of  universal  cognitive  structures. 
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which  are  constructed  in  active  life  and  through  contact  with  the 

environment  to  which  he  or  she  is  exposed.    Sinclair  de-Zwart  (1973: 

12-13)  maintained  that 

Piaget's  analysis  of  cognitive  structures  will  be  of  the 
greatest  use  when  one  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
basic  hypotheses  about  the  nature  of  human  language.  .  .  . 
Piaget's  theory  of  cognitive  development  could,  therefore, 
be  used:  first,  to  help  us  attain  explanatory  adequacy  by 
trying  to  define  the  child's  initial  set  of  linguistic 
universals,  and  second,  to  study  from  a  cognitive  point 
of  view  the  unexpected  difficulties  which  arise  later  in 
development. 

Piaget's  numerous  works  on  various  aspects  of  a  child's  cogni- 
tive development,  regarded  collectively  "as  a  handbook  of  psychol inguis- 
tic  development"  (Slobin,  1973:180),  are  believed  to  have  opened  the  way 
for  cross-linguistic  research  on  the  theory  of  the  "universals  of  cogni- 
tion." 

For  those  behavioral  psychologists  whose  views  influenced 
structural  linguists,  language  learning  is  behavior  and  consists  of 
developing  habits  through  imitation  and  practice.    The  child  is  assumed 
to  bring  to  the  task  of  language  acquisition  a  learning  ability,  a 
maturing  motor  mechanism,  and  social  needs;  other  factors  are  provided 
by  the  environment  (Skinner,  1957;  Lado,  1957).    The  process  of  language 
acquisition  is  the  building  up  of  "habit  response"  strength  in  a 
"coordinate  system"  through  the  application  of  learning  procedures 
common  to  other  species  besides  man  and  to  other  behavior  besides 
language.    In  other  words,  once  the  person  learns  to  process  and  analyze 
linguistic  items  habitually  and  automatically,  he  is  expected  to  have 
learned  the  language.    Habitual  processing  of  linguistic  items,  moreover. 
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is  largely  learned  in  a  stimulus-response-reinforcement  setting,  through 
imitation,  role  learning,  expansion  and  analogy  (Politzer,  1961). 

The  dominant  behaviorist  theory  of  learning  received  its  first 
major  blow  after  Chomsky  published  his  first  criticism  of  Skinner's 
Verbal  Behavior  in  1959.    The  potential  of  the  human  mind  and  its 
cognitive  operations  once  again  became  the  focus  of  attention,  while 
the  Skinnerian  theory  of  operant  conditioning  that  claimed  language 
learning  was  an  animal-like  behavior  lost  its  credibility.    Research  on 
language  acquisition  was  undertaken  on  the  basis  of  the  main  assumptions 
of  the  new  theory  of  learning,  which  suggested  that  in  addition  to  the 
external  factors  which  Skinner  had  emphasized  knowledge  of  the  internal 
structure  would  be  necessary  to  predict  the  behavior  of  complex  beings. 

Innateness 

Fodor  proposed  that  the  child's  innate  linguistic  ability  be 
likened  to  a  "black  box"  that  "converts  some  body  of  data  about  a 
language  into  whatever  syntactic  information  is  required  to  speak  the 
language"  (Fodor,  1966:107).    Fodor's  notion  of  the  "black  box"  could  be 
taken  as  comparable  to  Chomsky's  language  acquisition  device  (LAD). 
Chomsky  (1957)  speculates  that  there  is  a  LAD  in  every  human  child 
which  necessarily  contains  among  other  things  a  theory  of  semantic  and 
phonetic  representation,  a  concept  of  syntactic  description,  a  specifica- 
tion of  the  class  of  potential  grammar,  and  an  account  of  how  these 
function  to  select  the  appropriate  grammatical  forms  from  the  various 
potential  ones.    This  leads  to  the  notion  that  not  all  the  speaker's 
information  about  his  language  is  learned.    The  child  must  bring  to  the 
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language  learning  situation  some  amount  of  intrinsic  structure  which  may 
take  the  form  of  a  general  learning  principle.    A  psycholinguistic  ver- 
sion of  the  LAD  was  put  together  by  McNeill  (1966a)  in  which  he  attempted 
to  describe  the  process  of  a  child's  language  acquisition  in  terms  of 
"innate  ability."    Fodor  (1966)  emphasized  that  "any  organism  that 
extrapolates  from  its  experience  does  so  on  the  basis  of  principles" 
(pp.  105-6),    He  suggested  that  it  is  a  commonplace  that  no  one  is  born 
talking,  and  it  seems  self-evident  that  a  period  of  learning  is  a  pre- 
condition of  fluency,  disregarding  any  maturational  processes.    No  child 
talks  without  having  been  exposed  to  the  utterances  of  fluent  speakers, 
and  the  language  and  the  dialect  he  eventually  speaks  are  precisely  the 
language  and  dialect  to  which  he  is  exposed.    Besides  the  innateness 
factor,  a  learner  does  not  learn  a  language  unless  he  has  experienced 
instances  of  the  language  in  actual  linguistic  situations,  and  his  own 
act  of  using  the  language  is  reinforced  (Newmark  and  Reibel,  1968). 
Although  some  studies  have  provided  evidence  in  support  of  the  "innate- 
ness" hypothesis,  deviation  from  the  standard  theory  has  taken  place 
in  various  forms.    Slobin  (1966)  proposed  a  "process  approach"  versus 
McNeill's  (1966a)  "content  approach."    McCawley  (1968b)  has  criticized 
Chomsky's  LAD: 

primary  linguistic  data  — y  /  AD  /  — >■  G  (G  =  grammar) 

by  pointing  out  that  "language  acquisition  involves  the  child's  being 
continually  in  the  process  of  constructing  and  revising  his  grammar. 
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the  appropriate  diagram  for  the  process  being  not  that  by  Chomsky  but 
one  which  involves  feedback: 


Then  the  innate  schema  and  its  grammatical  relations  were  again  proved 
faulty  after  Braine's  (1963a)  pivot  grammar  was  re-examined  by  Bloom 
(1970).    Bloom  (1970)  provided  evidence  from  longitudinal  studies  on 
child  language  acquisition  that  a  child  has  to  have  "semantic  features" 
and  has  to  know  the  meaning  of  a  word  before  he  can  use  that  word 
grammatical ly. 

Despite  its  significant  contribution  to  linguistics  and  psy- 
chology, there  are  claims  that  Transformational  Generative  Grammar  (TGG) 
theory  lacks  insight  about  the  nature  of  the  rules  which  a  speaker- 
hearer  masters  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  acquired.    Rivers  reported 
that  in  foreign-language  instruction  a  model  of  language  teaching  based 
on  theoretical  foundations  of  TGG  does  not  represent  the  psychological 
processes  of  language  production  (1968:67-78);  others  claimed  that  there 
is  no  one-to-one  relationship  between  the  transformational  rules  posited 
for  linguistic  description  and  the  way  the  human  mind  operates  in  pro- 
cessing linguistic  data  (Bever,  1968;  Watt,  1970).    Wardaugh  (1969) 
questioned  the  TGG  model's  usefulness  in  language  teaching  situations. 
Oiler  accounts  for  five  erroneous  conclusions  of  the  theory,  one  of 
which  is  that  its  formal  description  views  language  apart  from  its 
instructional  use  (1973:36-41).    On  the  other  hand,  several  works  have 
been  published  in  favor  of  the  model.    Chomsky  (1973)  himself  viewed 


data  — >- 


— K  G"  (p.  560) 
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the  controversy  among  the  linguists  as  a  "very  healthy  phenomenon  that 
has  led  to  important  advance."    However,  every  linguist  is  conscious 
of  the  contributions  brought  to  the  field  by  the  Chomskian  revolution. 

Universal  in  Language  and  Language  Learning 

The  study  of  diverse  languages  has  revealed  that  all  languages 
that  are  spoken  in  a  natural  communication  setting  have  several  basic 
factors  in  common.    Every  language,  for  instance,  has  consonants,  vowels, 
syllabic  structures,  and  distinctive  features.    In  the  case  of  syntax, 
all  languages  appear  to  use  many  of  the  same  grammatical  categories, 
such  as  sentence,  noun  phrase,  verb  phrase,  and  the  same  grammatical 
relations,  such  as  subject  and  predicate,  verb  and  object,  and  so  on. 
What  may  appear  to  be  different  from  one  language  to  another,  however, 
is  the  transformational  rules  which  produce  surface  structures.    Even  so, 
there  are  certain  transformation  types  such  as  "permutation,"  "dele- 
tion," and  "addition"  that  have  a  universal  characteristic  in  that  they 
are  applied  in  all  languages  (McNeill,  1970). 

In  the  case  of  semantics,  theories  of  universals  in  language 
suggest  that  since  messages  are  representative  of  the  cognitive  structure 
of  the  human  mind,  any  language  can  express  any  and  all  messages  that 
any  other  language  can  express.    In  other  words,  a  reasonably  accurate 
transfer  of  meaning  can  be  accomplished  between  any  two  human  natural 
languages  because  languages  differ  merely  in  superficial  aspects  which 
are  related  to  the  form  of  code,  not  to  the  conceptual  or  linguistic 
structure  (McNeill,  1970;  T.  G.  Brown,  1972). 
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The  acquisition  of  languages  also  has  certain  universal  charac- 
teristics.   In  first  and  second  language  acquisition  studies,  researchers 
have  noted  certain  similarities  in  the  performance  of  their  subjects 
which  show  the  assistance  of  some  underlying  strategies  common  to  all 
learners.    For  example,  studying  the  samples  they  had  collected  at  28 
months.  Brown  and  Bellugi  (1964)  noticed  that,  as  in  telegrams,  certain 
words,  which  mainly  included  articles,  auxiliary  verbs,  copulas  and 
inflections,  are  not  present,  for  example,  "put  suitcase,"  "where  birdie 
go."    It  was  then  argued  that  such  omissions,  or  additions,  occur  inten- 
tionally because  of  certain  strategies  that  the  learner  brings  to  language 
acquisition  mainly  to  reduce  his  learning  burden  regardless  of  the  nature 
and  type  of  language  he  is  learning. 

According  to  Hakuta,  the  learner  operates  "within  a  simple 
learner  system  involving  prefabricated  routines"  (Hakuta,  1974:287). 
This  and  some  other  studies  imply  that  the  common  sequence  of  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  grammatical  morphemes  by  difference  groups  of  learners 
in  diverse  language  environments  is  an  indication  of  universal  strategies 
of  language  acquisition  (McNeill,  1970;  Cook,  1975). 

McNeill  (1970)  observed  that  availability  of  the  concept  of 
sentence  to  children  at  the  start  of  their  learning  is  the  most  signifi- 
cant factor  in  thier  language  acquisition.    In  this  regard  the  concept  of 
a  sentence  is  "the  main  guiding  principle  in  a  child's  attempt  to  organ- 
ize and  interpret  the  linguistic  evidence  that  fluent  speakers  make 
available  to  him"  (McNeill,  1970:2).    McNeill  compared  language  acquisition 
with  percept  formation  and  observed  that  "in  both  language  and  perception 
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there  is  a  preliminary  analytic  phase,  during  which  general  properties 
are  worked  out,  followed  by  a  contrastive  phase,  during  which  details 
are  elaborated.    For  language,  the  first  phase  results  in  deep  struc- 
ture and  the  second  in  transformational  structure"  (McNeill,  1970:3), 
He  further  assumed  that  very  young  children  develop  a  concept  of  a 
sentence  as  a  set  of  grammatical  relations  before  they  develop  a  concept 
of  how  these  relations  are  expressed. 

McNeill  (1970)  suggested  that  linguistic  universals  appear  in 
the  development  first,  regardless  of  the  language  being  learned.  Children 
begin  with  the  most  general  rule  possible,  the  one  with  the  fewest  excep- 
tions.   Such  rules  require  the  least  amount  of  time  and  experience  with 
language-;  therefore,  they  appear  early  in  the  development.  Ervin-Tripp 
(1974)  noted  that  the  basic  preference  of  the  child  at  first  is  for  a 
principle  of  one  meaning--one  form--and  he  rejects  two  forms  for  what 
appears  to  be  an  identical  meaning.    Furthermore,  the  number  of  different 
substitutions  of  diverse  structural  forms  for  an  intended  meaning 
decreases  with  age,  and  the  substitutions  of  older  children  more  closely 
resemble  those  of  adults. 

First  Language  Acquisitions  (L-j) 

Research  on  language  acquisition  by  children  began  in  America 
in  the  early  1960s  about  the  same  time  as  the  rejection  of  the  behavior- 
ist  theory  of  learning  by  Chomsky.    Three  groups  at  three  different 
locations  started  their  research.    At  Harvard  University,  Roger  Brown 
and  his  colleagues  Ursula  Bellugi,  Courtney  Cazden,  Colin  Fraser,  Jean 
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Berko  Gleason,  David  McNeill  and  Dane  I,  Slobin  initiated  their  investi- 
gation of  child  language  acquisition.    At  Berkeley  Susan  Ervin-Tripp 
and  Wick  Miller  started  their  work  as  a  second  group.    The  third  group 
headed  by  Martin  Braine  conducted  research  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Institute 
of  Research.    Later  Lois  Bloom  (1970)  at  Columbia  and  several  others 
joined  the  field. 

Most  of  the  work  of  Brown's  group  at  Harvard  was  based  on  data 
from  three  children  learning  English  as  their  mother  tongue.  Speech 
samples  of  the  children  were  obtained  regularly  during  a  period  of 
several  years  and  their  syntactic  development  was  analyzed.    The  results 
of  this  longitudinal  study  have  been  reported  in  various  publications  by 
two  or  three  of  the  members  of  the  group,    Brown  (1973b)  published  an 
extensive  analytical  study  which  includes  and  analyzes  data  on  the  first 
language  acquisition  gathered  and  studied  by  earlier  groups,  and  offers 
judgment  on  the  applicability  of  various  grammatical  models  used  in  L^ 
acquisitions  and  description. 

Braine's  study  of  children's  syntactic  development  (1963a) 
known  as  "Pivot  grammar,"  became  the  most  criticized  work  among  his 
numerous  publications  in  psycholinguistics. 

The  Berkeley  group  also  concentrated  on  the  development  of 
grammar  in  child  language  (Miller  &  Ervin-Tripp,  1964),  and  the  employ- 
ment of  modern  linguistic  concepts  in  child  early  language  development 
(Ervin-Tripp,  1966a).    A  procedure  being  used  in  most  of  the  earlier 
studies  was  to  write  a  grammar,  or  parts  of  a  grammar  for  each  subject 
at  different  stages  of  linguistic  development.    The  grammars  were  mostly 
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"observational,"  without  descriptive  adequacy,  accounting  for  the 
changes  between  the  successive  stages.    However,  the  data  from  children 
which  have  been  studied  revealed  striking  similarity  in  the  course  of 
grammatical  development,  and  this  became  the  focus  of  attention  in 
future  research. 

According  to  all  those  studies  that  have  been  done  independently, 
the  formation  of  primitive  sentences  or  putting  two  words  together  by 
the  child  takes  place  around  18-24  months  of  age  (Braine,  1963a;  Miller 
and  Ervin-Tripp,  1964).    From  the  beginning  the  process  of  making  two- 
word  utterances  is  slow,  but  later  the  rate  of  growth  is  extremely  rapid, 
Braine  (1963a)  recorded  that  the  cumulative  number  of  different  two-word 
combinations  in  the  speech  of  one  child  rose  from  14  in  the  first  month 
to  24,  54,  89,  350,  1400,  2500  in  the  successive  months.    In  Braine's 
analysis  two  classes  of  words  could  be  distinguished,  a  small  class  which 
Braine  called  "pivot  words"  recurring  in  a  constant  position  (e.g,,  all, 
more,  no,  other,  etc),  and  a  large  class  of  words  labeled  "x  words" 
consisting  of  all  the  words  in  the  lexicon  except  for  pivot  words.  Pivot 
grammar  claimed  that  children's  first  productive  rules  were  always  of 
constant-plus-variable  form,  in  which  one  word  (the  "pivot")  recurred 
frequently  in  the  same  position  in  combinations  and  the  other  word 
("x  words")  varied  (e.g.,  as  in  more  car,  more  cereal ,  more  cookie,  etc.). 

Miller  and  Ervin-Tripp  in  their  analysis  also  had  two  classes 
of  words  they  called  the  small  class  "operators"  and  the  large  class 
"open."    The  small  class  words  described  as  appearing  in  the  first  or 
second  positions  before  or  after  "open"  class  words.    The  authors  noticed 
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that  the  membership  of  "operate"  class  words  was  small,  their  position 
fixed  and  their  development  slow,  but  a  large  number  of  open  class  words 
could  be  attached  to  them. 

Based  on  distributional  analysis,  it  was  noticed  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  words  in  those  two-word  utterances  was  systematic  and 
structured  and  not  random. 

Braine  (1963a)  observed  that  hierarchical  constructions  emerge 
when  in  a  sentence  consisting  of  two  x-class  words,  such  as  man  car, 
a  pivot  construction  like  other  man  can  replace  the  x-class  words,  i.e., 
man  giving  the  sentence  other  man  car.    Likewise,  other  car  can  replace 
car,  giving  man  other  car.    Here  again  through  distributional  analysis, 
it  was  observed  that  those  utterances  are  hierarchical  and  not  strings 
of  three  words.    In  later  stages  and  larger  constructions.  Brown  and 
Bellugi  (1964)  observed  that  the  subject  substituted  noun  phrases  (NPs) 
or  a  longer  sequence  of  words,  which  had  the  same  privileges  of  occurrence 
as  individual  nouns  in  the  child's  speech.    For  example,  the  NP  the  red 
hat  put  together  with  the  sentence  put  on  filled  in  the  noun  slot  and 
gave  put  the  red  hat  on.    Although  at  times  this  resulted  in  ungrammatical 
strings  such  as  put  a  gas  on  or  that  a  your  car,  in  such  constructions 
the  authors  noticed  evidence  of  the  psychological  unity  of  noun  phrases. 

Examination  of  the  acquisition  data  of  the  pivot  stage  also 
showed  that  many  utterances  neither  correspond  to  nor  look  like  reduced 
imitations  of  adult  utterances  (Braine,  1963a).    Brown  and  Bellugi  (1964: 
137-144)  argued  that,  for  example,  from  the  model  utterances  "Baby  is  in 
the  high  chair"  and  "That's  an  old-time  train"  the  child's  spontaneous 
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imitations  are  Baby  highchair  and  old-time  train,  respectively,  in 
which  functors  are  omitted  and  contents  remained.    This  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  while  the  child's  productions  are  systematic  reductions  of 
the  adult  models,  they  also  reveal  the  telegraphic  properties  of  those 
imitations. 

Schlesinger  (1971)  and  Brown  (1973)  argued  that  the  pivot  analy- 
sis had  two  faults.    One  was  that  children  always  begin  formula  of 
constant-plus-variable  structure,  second,  it  ignored  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  patterns  reflected  semantic  relationship. 

Language  Acquisition  Order 
Numerous  studies  done  by  many  psycholinguists  have  revealed  that 
in  any  language  acquisition  task  there  are  certain  structures  that  are 
almost  invariably  learned  before  others,  and  there  are  certain  structures 
that  are  not  mastered  before  the  learner  has  reached  advanced  stages. 
Jakobson  (1973),  for  instance,  pointed  out  that  the  order  of  appearance 
of  2l  in  child  speech  corresponds  to  the  general  order  of  development  in 
phrases.    Plural  marking  of  nouns  such  as  "boys^"  precedes  their  possessive 
marking,  "boy's^"  which  precedes  third  person  singular  marking  of  verbs 
such  as  "speaks^."    More  specifically,  he  observed  that  a  morphological 
effect  within  a  word  precedes  a  grammatical  relation  between  two  con- 
stituents.   He  therefore  concluded  that  acquisition  of  morphology 
precedes  syntax.    R.  Brown  (1973)  studied  the  difficulty  order  of  14 
morphemes  for  children  learning  English  as  a  first  language  and  found  the 
following  order  for  the  appearance  of  functors  in  children's  linguistic 
performances: 
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1.    The  present  progressive  inflection  "-ing"  e.g. 

e.g. 


2.  Third  person  singular    fl.  regular 

\Z.  irregular 

3.  Past  tense    fl .  regular 

[2.  irregular 

4.  Copula  and  auxiliary  "be" 
'1.  uncontracted  e.g. 
12.  contracted 


"-s" 


"-ed"  e.g. 


working 

speaks 
has 

worked 
went 


5.  Articles    fl.  a{n) 

\2.  the 

6.  Prepositions    f 1 .  in 

\2.  on 

7.  Plural    fl.  regular 

\2.  irregular 

8.  Possessive  inflection  's 


e.g 
e.g 

e.g 
e.g 


e.g 
e.g 


("He  j_s  happy  (copula 
[He  is  working  (aux. 
[He's  happy. 
[He's  working. 

,  a  boy,  an  apple 
,  the  boy 

,  in  the  box 
,  on  the  table 

,  boy  (boys) 
,  man  (men) 


e.g. ,  boy's,  men's, 
boys' 


Findings  in  Henkes  (1974)  and  Hanania's  (1974)  studies  are  con- 
sistent with  the  above  order.    Children's  deviations  from  regular  or 
standard  patterns,  e.g.,  past  tense  and  plural  inflections  termed  as 
"generalization"  and  "overgeneral ization"  received  attention.    It  was 
noticed  that  children  first  learn  the  correct  form  of  the  past  tenses 
of  irregular  verbs,  e.g.,  came,  broke,  went,  did,  but  as  soon  as  they 
learn  the  past  tense  forms  of  regular  verbs,  like  played,  talked,  those 
correct  irregular  past  tense  forms  become  overgeneral i zed  and  produce 
incorrect  forms  for  irregular  verbs,  such  as  corned,  broked,  goed,  doed, 
and  so  on.    Ervin-Tripp  (1964:175)  observed  that  among  other  incorrect 
plural  inflections  that  her  subject  produced,  after  he  learned  the 
plural  ization  rule  for  glass— »^1  asses,  box— >-boxes ,  etc.,  he  generalized 
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the  plural  form  of  foot^feet  variously  as  foots,  feets.  and  even 
footses. 

These  and  many  other  studies  have  indicated  that  there  seems 
to  be  a  common  order  of  acquisition  for  certain  structures,  and  that  the 
learning  order  of  those  structures  is  controlled  by  the  child's  processing 
strategies  in  the  sense  that  he  must  be  cognitively  ready  in  order  to 
acquire  any  one  of  them  (Dulay  and  Burt,  1973). 

Studies  on  the  development  of  negation  and  grammatical  trans- 
formations have  revealed  that  a  child's  grammar  varies  as  he  passes 
through  the  successive  stages  of  development,  the  change  is  rapid  and 
the  child  seems  to  be  heading  toward  an  adult-like  model,  even  though 
surface  discrepancies  may  continue  to  appear  for  quite  some  time 
(Bellugi,  1964;  Klima,  1964).    Bellugi  (1965)  noticed  that  the  number 
of  transformations  a  child  could  apply  on  a  string  of  words  was  dependent 
on  the  stage  of  grammatical  development  the  child  had  reached.    In  other 
words,  if  the  child  was  in  a  stage  of  development  in  which  he  could 
apply,  e.g.,  two  transformations,  but  the  structure  required  three  or 
more  to  produce  a  grammatical  surface  form,  it  was  most  likely  that  the 
child  would  either  produce  an  ungrammatical  structure  or  not  use  the 
given  structure  at  all.    For  example,  the  sentence  I  like  the  flowers 
on  the  table,  requires  two  transformations  (namely  Relativization,  Be, 
and  Relative  Deletion).    The  deep  structures  are 
I  like  the  flowers. 
The  flowers  are  on  the  table. 
Relativization:  I  like  the  flowers  which  are  on  the  table;  "Relative" 
and  "be"  deletion:  I  like  the  flowers  on  the  table.    But  structures  as 
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Be  sure  Frank  wants  to  go  at  noon  requires  more  than  two  transformations 
and  a  child  that  is  not  in  this  stage  of  development  runs  into  diffi- 
culties.   The  deep  structures  are 

You  be  sure  of  (something). 
-  Frank  wants  (something). 

Frank  goes  at  noon. 
For  ...  to  insertion: 


Complement  subject: 
deletion 

Preposition  deletion: 


You  be  sure  of  (something), 
Frank  wants  (something). 
For  Frank  to  go  at  noon. 


(You  be  sure  of  (something). 
|Frank  wants  to  go  at  noon. 

You  be  sure  Frank  wants  to  go 
at  noon. 


4.    "You"  deletion:  Be  sure  Frank  wants  to  go  at  noon. 
Another  study  on  the  development  of  sentence  complexity  by  Brown 
and  Hanlon  (1970)  showed  that  the  children's  language  develops  from 
derivationally  less  complex  structures  to  more  complex  ones.  For 
example,  they  would  learn  derivational  suffixes  such  as  (-ly,  -ful,  -th, 
-ment,  -ize,  -er,  -est,  etc.)  in  the  following  order: 
-ly      quickj^,  slowly 
sadder,  warmer 
saddest,  warmest 


-er 
-est 
-th 


fourth,  tenth 
-ize     publicize,  verbal ize 
-ment   measurement,  judgment 
Lenneberg  (1967:373-379)  argued  along  the  same  line  in  favor  of 
a  child's  cognitive  development  and  pointed  out  "it  can  hardly  be 
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expected  that  transformation  as  a  general  type  of  process  for  organiza- 
tion is  suddenly  learned," 

The  empirical  research  on  child  language  acquisition  that  began 
early  in  the  1960s  provided  enough  evidence  to  support  the  claim 
(Chomsky,  1959,  1965)  that  language  learning  is  productive  rather  than 
imitative  or  rote  learned  as  claimed  by  the  behaviorist  theory  of 
learning  based  on  stimulus-response  relations.    However,  the  proponents 
of  TGG  theory  believed  that  gramaticality  could  not  be  judged  on 
linguistic  performance,  because  of  psychological  restraints  on  it, 
i.e.,  in  analyzing  the  child's  language,  a  distinction,  should  be  made 
between  language  "competence"  and  "performance."    Therefore,  the  focus 
shifted  from  writing  "observational  grammars,"  which  had  been  empha- 
sizing the  what  of  child's  language  acquisition,  to  writing  a  "descrip- 
tive grammar,"  which  should  emphasize  how  a  child  learns  the  adult 
model  in  a  short  period  of  two  or  three  years,  and  to  explain  as  Chomsky 
puts  it,  "The  child's  capacity  to  hypothesize,  generalize  and  process 
information,"  as  he  moves  through  the  successive  stages  of  grammatical 
development. 

The  first  attempt  to  write  a  descriptive  grammar  of  child 
language  was  probably  made  by  McNeill  (1966).    In  it  he  criticized  those 
who  described  child  language  on  the  basis  of  adult  grammar  or  a  pre- 
supposed knowledge  of  child  grammar,  suggesting  "what  is  acquired  is 
knowledge  of  abstract  linguistic  structure,"  and  "our  concern  with  the 
study  of  language  acquisition  should  be  the  development  of  competence 
.  .  .  which  represents  a  native  speaker's  linguistic  intuition,  that  is 
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how  the  regularities  in  a  child's  grammatical  knowledge  produce  regu- 
larities in  his  overt  linguistic  behavior"  (McNeill,  1966:16-17). 
McNeill  accounted  for  the  misconceptions  of  the  theory  of  "telegraphic 
speech"  introduced  by  Brown  and  Fraser  (1963),  calling  it  "a  generic 
term,  a  result,  not  a  process,  and  it  reflects  more  than  limited 
memory"  (p.  19).    The  so-called  telegraphic  forms  to  McNeill  are  not 
reduced  forms,  they  are  processed  forms  in  a  particular  stage  of 
development.    He  also  rejected  that  aspect  of  Braine's  theory  which 
implies  that  the  pivot  class  is  merely  a  random  selection  of  words: 
"A  random  selection  would  make  differentiation  impossible  because  a 
child's  pivot  class  would  be  as  likely  to  include  words  from  one  adult 
grammatical  class  as  another"  (p.  29). 

McNeill  postulated  a  Language  Acquisition  Device  (LAD)  along  the 
same  theoretical  lines  as  Chomsky's  (1959,  1965)  presentation.    But  he 
goes  one  step  further  in  characterizing  the  functions  of  his  LAD. 
McNeill  conceives  of  the  child  with  an  innate  or  in-born  knowledge  of 
the  basic  grammatical  relations,  capable  of  determining  "the  properties 
of  grammatical  competence"  and  equipped  with  linguistic  universals, 
both  formal  and  substantive,  which  control  and  guide  the  child's  language 
development.    Accordingly,  the  child's  gramnar  is  a  series  of  successive 
approximations  each  revealing  his  competence  at  a  particular  stage  of 
linguistic  development.    Although  the  LAD  is  supposed  to  resemble 
closely  the  functioning  of  the  human  brain  in  a  language  learning 
situation,  its  notion  of  syntactic  preprogramming  gives  it  a  "content" 
oriented  nature  which  has  received  much  criticism. 
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McNeill's  (1966a)  paper  is  considered  a  theoretical  contribu- 
tion to  the  field,  and  the  term  "developmental  psycholinguistics,"' 
which  he  introduced,  has  since  been  widely  used.    Nevertheless,  some 
of  his  colleagues,  while  agreeing  that  it  was  probably  necessary  to 
postulate  a  LAD,  argued  against  innate  capacity,  pointing  out  that  it 
would  be  much  more  accurate  to  say  the  innate  components  were  simply 
potentialities  that  would  develop  if  the  environment  presented  the 
occasion  for  them  to  do  so  (Smith  &  Miller,  1966:93-103).  Slobin 
(1966:87-88)  believed  that: 

The  reason  that  human  language  utilizes  such  strikingly 
universal  grammatical  relations  and  formal  devices  is, 
therefore,  due  to  the  fact  that  these  universal  charac- 
teristics are  themselves  part  of  the  innate  structure 
of  man.  ...    It  seems  to  me  that  the  child  is  born  not 
with  a  set  of  linguistic  categories  but  with  some  sort  of 
process  mechanism--a  set  of  procedures  and  inference  rules, 
if  you  will--that  he  uses  to  process  linguistic  data. 

Slobin  also  pointed  out  that  "McNeill's  model  lacks  an  account 

of  the  semantic  features  underlying  grammatical  categories"  (pp.  88-89) 

and  suggested  a  cross- 1 inguistic  investigation  in  order  to  determine 

what  features  are  specific  and  what  are  universal  in  a  child's  grammar. 

Second  Language  Acquisition  (L2) 

Second  language  acquisition  at  first  did  not  receive  much 
attention.    Methodology  and  teaching  devices  of  the  structuralist 
school,  influenced  by  the  Skinnerian  behavioral  theory  of  language 
learning  in  terms  of  habit  formation  continued  in  the  1950s  and  went 
through  the  1960s.    However,  with  the  growing  popularity  of  the  new 
TGG  theory  of  language,  and  its  extension  to  languages  other  than 
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English,  the  developments  in  linguistics  and  psychology,  and  the  con- 
tinued research  in  first  language   acquisition,  research  in  second 
language  acquisition  was  initiated  in  the  belief  that  a  universal  theory 
of  language  learning  must  also  account  for  second  language  acquisition. 

Since  second  language  acquisition  is  pursued  mostly  through 
formal  instruction,  methodological  approaches  vary  according  to  theo- 
retical assumptions.    The  behavioral  psychologists  view  language  as  a 
verbal  behavior  consisting  of  stimulus-response  associations  which 
depend  upon  another  organizstion  for  their  reinforcement.    As  language 
learning  activity  involves  the  formation  of  habit  thorugh  such  processes 
as  imitation,  analogy-formation  and  reward  or  reinforcement,  generali- 
zation and  extension  of  some  structures  and  patterns  are  considered 
essential  for  learning.    A  newly  born  child  is  assumed  a  "blank  slate" 
who  learns  his  language  by  imitation  of  adult  patterns.    The  struc- 
turalists, therefore,  view  language  as  a  system  that  may  be  expressed 
as  a  set  of  patterns  which  exhibit  formal  relationships  observable  on 
the  surface.    A  grammar  is  viewed  as  having  a  distinctive  set  of 
patterns,  characteristic  arrangements  or  distribution,  and  it  follows 
that  special  grammars  are  needed  for  each  language.    Meaning  in  this 
context,  is  derived  from  the  relationships  among  the  surface  elements 
in  a  sentence  or  from  "a  complex  system  of  contrastive  patterns"  (Fries, 
1945:25). 

Contrastive  Analysis 

A  systematic  comparison  of  the  sound  system  or  certain  groups 
of  linguistic  elements  in  two  or  more  languages  was  thought  to  be 
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imperative  in  foreign  language  instruction.    According  to  Fries  (1945) 
and  Lado  (1957),  contrastive  analyses  had  to  be  made  between  the  two 
language  systems  and  cultures,  for  the  good  of  language  instruction.  . 
Ferguson  (1968)  considered  contrastive  analysis  "functional  to  all 
linguistics"  and  contributive  toward  "the  development  of  a  general 
theory  of  human  language  behavior  and  the  full  characterization  of  any 
language,"  a  statement  that  represents  the  Contrastive  Analysis  Hypothe- 
sis (CAH)  in  its  strong  version  (1968:101-112).    The  proponents  of  CAH 
assume  that  difference  between  first  language  and  second  language  and 
their  cultures  cause  difficulty,  but  similarities  facilitate  second 
language  teaching  and  learning.    Therefore,  in  the  areas  where  first 
language  and  second  language  differ,  first  language  habits  are  viewed 
as  constituting  the  source  of  errors  for  a  second  language  learner,  and 
this  was  termed  as  first  language  "interference."    The  generalization  is 
made  that  the  learning  of  related  languages  is  easy  and  of  unrelated  ones 
difficult,  because  of  more  similar  features  in  the  former  and  more 
different  ones  in  the  latter,  causing  positive  or  negative  "transfer" 
effects.    The  learner  supposedly  has  to  learn  the  differences  between 
the  two  linguistic  systems  and  not  bother  to  learn  the  similarities 
(Lado,  1957).    Errors  caused  by  negative  transfer  are  to  be  corrected 
or  avoided  so  that  they  will  not  become  a  part  of  the  learner's  habit 
which  will  be  difficult  to  remove  (Rivers,  1964). 

Following  these  assumptions  and  the  learning  theory  based  on 
"operant  conditioning"  studies  done  on  language  acquisition  concentrated 
on  the  differences  between  first  language  and  second  language  in  terms 
of  "interferences,"  imitation  of  patterns,  etc. 
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Prator  (1971)  listed  ten  "basic  differences"  between  first 
language  and  second  language.    Difference  No.  8  suggests  that  a  second 
language  is  learned  by  analogy,  and  No.  10  underlines  "interference"  as 
a  problem. 

The  CAH  was  criticized  in  the  late  1960s,  its  assumptions  that 
suggested  an  a  priori  treatment  of  the  errors  was  found  invalid 
(Ritchie,  1967).    It  was  demonstrated  that  contrastive  studies  between 
different  pairs  of  language,  say*  English  and  Persian  versus  English 
and  Norwegian  would  not  only  reveal  different  results,  but  also  that 
totally  different  conclusions  may  be  derived  from  the  different 
linguistic  aspects,  such  as  syntax,  phonology,  and  semantics  of  the 
languages  to  be  contrasted.    For  example,  negative  and  question  form 
in  English  and  Norwegian  as  contrasted  by  Ravem  on  one  hand,  English 
and  Persian  on  the  other  hand  will  illustrate  the  above  points: 

Engl  ish  Norwegian  Persian 

Negative:  He  does  not  work.       Han  arbeider  ikke.       Ou  kar  ne-mi-konad 

he     works    not        he  work  not  does 

Question:  Don't  you  like  Liker  du  ikke  Aya  bastani 

ice  cream?  iskrem?  dust  ne  dary? 

Like  you  not  Do  ice  cream 

ice  cream?  like  not  have  you? 

Linguists  in  their  reexamination  of  the  value  of  CAH  for  second  language 
instruction  and  acquisition  found  some  of  its  basic  assumptions  un- 
supported (Newmark,  1968;  Wardaugh,  1970).    It  was  suggested,  however, 
that  CAH  could  be  used  as  a  subcomponent  of  "Error  Analysis,"  which 
provides  for  an  a  posteriori  treatment  of  the  errors  (Newmark,  1968; 
Richards,  1971a). 
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While  attention  has  been  shifted  to  error  analysis,  some  lin- 
guists (e.g.,  James,  1969)  have  called  for  the  revital ization  of  con- 
trastive  analysis.    Others  believe  that  at  the  second  level  where 
transfer  effects  are  more  apparent,  CA  would  be  of  significant  use, 
especially  for  adult  second  language  learners. 

Findings  available  on  child  second  language  acquisition  provide 
some  insight  in  second  language  acquisition.    Ravem  (1968,  1969a)  pub- 
lished a  series  of  studies  on  second  language  acquisition  of  English 
syntax  by  his  six-year  old  Norwegian  son  and  four-year  old  daughter. 
He  concentrated  on  the  development  of  negative  utterances,  with  special 
interest  on  the  emergence  of  "do"  support  in  his  son's  speech,  and  WH- 
questions.    His  findings  led  him  to  the  following  conclusions: 

a.  The  developmental  sequence  of  negative  sentences  in 
the  acquisition  of  English  as  second  language  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  first  language. 

b.  "Do"  is-  semantically  empty  in  negative  constructions. 
This  is  why  mastery  of  "do"  transformations  consti- 
tutes a  problem  for  leaners  of  English  as  a  second 
language. 

c.  The  processes  between  L]  and  L2  acquisition  are 
"qualitatively  different,"  because  a  L2  learner  comes 

to  the  field  with  the  knowledge  of  one  language.  (1969a: 25-27) 

Ravem 's  1969  paper  compared  a  fragment  of  his  subjects' 
grammars  with  those  of  Klima  and  Bellugi's  (1966)  and  McNeill's  (1966) 
L-j  grammars.    His  aim  was  to  find  out  the  order  of  appearance  of  nega- 
tives and  interrogatives  in  the  case  of  one  child  and  to  compare  his 
findings  with  the  data  of  his  other  child,  as  well  as  with  the  studies 
of      acquisition.    On  the  negation  Ravem  reported  that  while  his 
children  may  be  expected  to  use  the  abstract  information  about  the  deep 
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structure  and  the  Norwegian  T-rule,  his  data  showed  that  "this  is  not 
what  they  typically  do.    Rather,  they  seem  to  do  what      learners  do, 
namely  place  NOT  in  front  of  the  main  verb,  e.g.,  I  not  like  this  one, 
I  not  like  it  .  .  .  they  occasionally  make  use  of  Norwegian-based  rules 
and  come  up  with  sentences  like  I  see  not  to  twelve"  (Ravem,  1969:26- 
27). 

In  spite  of  obvious  differences  that  Ravem  found  between  L-j  and 
data  as  a  whole,  he  noticed  similarities  in  the  data  on  negation  and 
interrogation,  and  he  concluded  that  "certain  factors  are  at  work  that 
apply  both  to  young  l-^  and  I2  learners"  (Ravem,  1969:28). 

In  his  (1969)  study,  Ravem  reported  on  the  development  of  WH- 
questions  in  his  children's  data.    He  compared  his  subjects'  structures 
like  where  daddy  go?  and  where  daddy  is  going?  with  Roger  Brown's 
subjects'  data  and  reported  that  the  intermediate  steps  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  WH-question  by  his  children  were  similar  to  or  the  same  as 
developmental  steps  that  Brown's  subjects  had  gone  through.  However, 
after  examining  the  available  language-learning  theories,  he  pointed 
out  the  need  for  considering  cognitive  factors  in  a  theory  of  language 
acquisition  in  general  and  in  I2  acquisition  in  particular. 

It  seems  that  most  I2  studies  in  the  late  1960s  followed  an 
approach  similar  to  that  pursued  in  L-j  studies  by  concentration  on  the 
development  of  certain  syntactic  structure  not  on  semantics.  Emphasis 
on  semantics  and  cognitive  development  in  studies  of  language  acquisi- 
tion is  a  recent  development  (Hayes,  1970;  Krashen,  1972).  Cognitive 
differences  between  L-,  and       learners  had  long  been  recognized,  however. 
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one  of  Lenneberg's  recent  suggestions  has  received  more  attention  because 
of  its  implication  in  l^^  acquisition.    Lenneberg  (1967)  distinguished  a 
"critical  period"  between  the  age  of  two  and  puberty  as  the  most  pro- 
ductive for  language  learning  ability,  which  might  decline  beyond  that 
period.    This  became  known  as  an  important  factor  that  some  believe  con- 
stitutes a  significant  difference  between      and  I2  acquisition.  How- 
ever, recent  studies  have  shown  that  the  "critical  period"  of  matura- 
tional  readiness  lasting  up  to  about  puberty  and  declining  rapidly 
thereafter  is  not  reasonable  (Krashen,  1972;  Kennedy,  1973). 

Thelma  Menkes  Nielsen  (1974)  studied  the  developmental  trends 
in  the  acquisition  of  English  syntax  by  three  children,  ages  6.5,  7.5, 
8.5,  native  speakers  of  French,  Arabic  and  Spanish.    The  children 
were  attending  the  local  school  and  acquisition  data  were  collected 
during  a  period  of  six  months.    She  used  an  eclectic  (i.e.,  syntactic 
and  semantic  approaches  combined)  method  of  language  description  (p.  45). 
Menkes'  findings  suggest  the  following: 

a.  Complexity  increases  both  syntactically  and  seman- 
tically.    At  the  early  stages  children  refer  to 
themselves  and  their  needs.    New  forms  are  never 
acquired  suddenly. 

b.  [Although  Menkes  observed]  a  number  of  similarities 

in  the  development  trends.  ...   [(p.  28)  The  researcher 
agrees  with  her  statement  that]  many  more  longitudinal 
studies  must  be  carried  out  both  with  children  and 
adult  learners  before  we  can  categorically  claim  or 
disclaim  that  the  developmental  processes  in  first 
and  second  langauge  learners  play  an  important  role 
in  the  language  learning  process,    (p.  29) 

Vivian  Cook  (1969)  compared  Chomsky's  theory  of  language  and 

the  findings  of  L-j  acquisition  with  conventional  theory  of  L2  learning, 

and  distinguished  three  areas  of  differences: 
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a.  Development:    The  child  passes  through  successive 
grammars,  different  at  each  stage,  to  arrive  at  a 
full  native  competence,  but  the  L2  learner  is 
expected  to  build  up  a  full  native  competence  at 
once;  L]  is  learned  by  a  series  of  evolving  hypoth- 
eses, L2  is  assumed  to  be  learned  by  building  it  up, 
rule  by  rule. 

b.  Error:    Errors  are  an  integral  part  of  the  process  of 
L"!  acquisition;  in  L2,  instruction  errors  are  con- 
sidered "extremely  harmful."    In  Li  acquisition  an 
error  serves  as  an  evidence  that  adult  grammar  has  not 
yet  been  reached;  in  I2  learning  an  error  is  considered 
an  item  that  has  been  wrongly  learned. 

c.  Grading:    An  L]  learner  is  exposed  to  ungraded  or 
natural  speech;  an  L2  learner  usually  receives  an 
input  which  is  highly  restricted  and  systematically 
ordered,    (pp.  207-216) 

Cook  draws  on  the  available  data  in  L-j  acquisition,  analyzing 
their  conclusions  and  implications,  and  offers  a  detailed  analysis 
between  l-^  and  L2  learning,  and  then  concludes:  "There  seems  to  be 
little  similarity,  then,  betweeen  the  process  of  first  language  acqui- 
sition as  it  is  understood  today  and  the  process  of  second  language 
larning  as  implicit  in  present-day  teaching"  (p.  109).    The  proposition 
of  L2  =  L-j  or  L2  ^  1-]  which  occupied  many  psycholinguists  continues  to 
date. 

Dulay  and  Burt  devoted  several  studies  to  the  relationship  of 
the  processes  involved  in      and      acquisition.    Discussing  the  basic 
assumptions  of  the  contrastive  analysis  hypothesis  in  relation  to  child 
I2  acquisition,  Dulay  and  Burt  (1972)  cited  empirical  research  from  a 
variety  of  languages  to  show  how  those  assumptions  led  the  behaviorist 
linguists  to  the  conclusion  that  L-j  ^         Considering,  instead,  the 
L-,  =      hypothesis,  the  study  provides  criteria  for  "goof  analysis" 
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based  on  l^^  learners'  ability  for  rules  formation  and  generalization  as 
applied  to  the  structure  of         Rejecting  the  thoery  of  transfer  and 
interference  from  old  habits,  the  authors  show  that  many  errors  of 
children       learners  are  similar  to  developmental  errors  observed  in 
the  data  of      learners,  and  that  even  transfer  effects  can  be  explained 
in  terms  of  developmental  processing  strategies  (e.g.,  generalization 
or  over-generalization)  that  both  l-^  and  L2  learners  employ  in  the  course 
of  language  acquisition. 

In  their  paper  published  in  1973,  Dulay  and  Burt  report  two 
studies.    In  the  first  study,  they  examined  speech  samples  of  145 
Spanish-speaking  five-to-eight-year-olds  learning  English  as  I2  in  con- 
nection with  "habit  formation  vs.  creative  construction"  theories. 
They  found  "six  syntactic  structure  types  which  were  different  in 
Spanish  and  English"  and  classified  them  into  three  types:    "(a)  develop- 
mental :  those  errors  that  are  similar  to      acquisition  errors; 
(b)  interference:  those  errors  that  reflect  Spanish  structure;  (c)  unique 
those  errors  that  are  neither  'developmental'  nor  'interference'  but 
which  appeared  in  our  sample"  (p.  248).    The  authors'  examination  of  the 
errors  showed  that  "3  percent  of  the  388  error  types  fall  into  the 
interference  category  and  85  percent  were  developmental.    The  remaining 
12  percent  were  unique  .  .       (p.  249).    The  findings  of  this  study 
suggested  that  L2  learners  "make  use  of  universal  language  processing 
strategies  described  in  L-i  research.  ,  .  .    they  include  the  reliance 
upon  the  word  order  of  the  language  being  learned  to  express  semantic 
relations.    For  example,  dog  eat  turkey  clearly  expresses  an  agent- 
action-object  relation  without  the  use  of  functors  ..."  (p.  245). 
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In  the  second  study,  Dulay  and  Burt  examined  speech  samples  of 
151  children  consisting  of  three  groups  (95  Chicanos,  26  Mexicans,  and 
30  Puerto  Ricans)  learning  English  as         This  study  was  based  on  the 
rationale  that  "as  in  L-^,  there  should  be  a  common  sequence  of  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  structures  across  children  learning  a  second  language. 
However,  these  structures  in  I2  acquisition  would  be  acquired  in  a 
different  order  than  that  found  in  L-j  acquisition"  (p.  256).    The  authors 
chose  eight  English  functors  and  determined  the  degree  of  acquisition 
of  each  of  the  functors  for  each  of  the  three  groups  and  first  tested 
their  sequence  of  acquisition  by  the  L2  learners.    The  results  showed 
a  common  sequence  of  acquisition  for  certain  structures  among  the  three 
different  groups  of  I2  learners.    Then  the  authors  compared  their  L2 
findings  with  the  L-j  sequence  of  functor  acquisition  of  Brown's  subjects 
and  found  that  the  order  of  acquisition  of  those  functors  was  different 
from  that  in  L-|  acquisition.    The  findings  of  the  study  led  Burt  and 
Dulay  to  conclude  that  "the  strategies  of  second  language  acquisition  by 
children  are  universal  .  .  .  the  learning  order  of  those  structures  is 
controlled  by  the  child's  processing  strategies,  in  the  sense  that  he 
must  be  cognitively  'ready'  in  order  to  acquire  any  one  of  them"  (p.  256). 

Dulay  and  Burt  proposed  a  methodological  alternative  to  the 
rank-order  approach  by  looking  for  "'groups'  of  functors  that  are 
acquired  together  and  that  are  ordered,"  and  assumed  that  "if  such  groups 
of  functors  can  be  found,  a  search  for  the  underlying  characteristics 
that  define  each  group  and  set  it  apart  from  others  would  become  pos- 
sible" (p.  223).    The  framework  that  the  authors  proposed  for 
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acquisition  consists  of  PROCESS-ENVIRONMENT-PRODUCT  which  is  based  on 
the  active  role  of  an      learner  in  the  learning  process.    The  charac- 
teristics of  the  PROCESS  aspect  of  the  acquisition  (which  cannot  be 
directly  observed)  are  inferred  from  an  adequate  description  of  the 
learner's  development  language  data.    ENVIRONMENT  provides  the  input 
the  learner  receives.    PRODUCT  is  made  up  of  the  learner's  speech  or 
output.    The  significant  contribution  of  the  study  toward  the  formula- 
tion of  a  theory  of      acquisition  and  description  is  noticeable  in 
the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  L2  problems  are  examined  independently, 
away  from  the  influence  of      conclusions,  on  their  own  merits. 

In  one  of  the  few  studies  available  on  adult  I2  acquisition, 
Vivian  Cook  (1973)  viewed  the  L2  =      assumption  as  "speculative,"  and 
distinguished  between  two  issues;    (1)  whether  children  can  learn  an 
in  the  same  way  they  learned  their  l-^,  and  (2)  whether  adults  can 
learn  an  I2  in  the  same  way  as  children  acquire  their  L-j .    She  attempted 
to  test  those  issues  by  eliciting  speech  which  (a)  imitated  and  showed 
comprehension  of  relative  clauses,  and  (b)  showed  comprehension  of 
semantic  contrasts  in  structures  like  The  duck  is  happy  to  bite  and  The 
duck  is  hard  to  bite.    Her  informants  consisted  of  24  children  (average 
age  3.6)  and  20  foreign  adults  (of  mixed  nationalities)  attending 
elementary  classes  in  the  London  borough  of  Ealing.    Each  group  was 
tested  individually.    She  found  that  children  and  foreign  adults  "do 
not  make  parrot-like  imitations;  they  process  what  they  hear  in  terms 
of  their  own  competence;  both  groups  made  the  same  kind  of  alterations." 
However,  she  noticed  mental  and  cognitive  differences  between  the  two 
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groups:  "features  of  child  language  not  encountered  in  foreign  adults 
may  be  characteristic  of  limited  competence.    To  a  great  extent,  this 
involves  the  relationship  between  language  acquisition  and  cognitive 
development"  (p.  14). 

Cook  questioned  the  validity  of  the  proposed  "critical  period" 
by  pointing  out  that  adults  do  learn      by  facilitation.    She  cited 
Chomsky's  division  of  the  mind  into  faculties  as  a  possible  solution, 
suggesting  that  L-^  and  L2  acquisition  by  children  "exploit  the  language 
faculty,"  while      learning  by  adults  "exploits  some  other  faculty" 
(p.  18). 

Taylor  (1974:36)  drew  on  the  literature  on  language  acquisition 
and  pointed  out  five  issues  which  he  considered  central  for  the  formu- 
lation of  a  theory  of  language  acquisition  capable  of  accounting  for  L-j 
and  L2  acquisition  by  all  learners.    The  issues  include  the  theory  of 
a  "critical  period,"  which  had  already  been  raised  in  the  literature. 
However,  he  had  some  suggestions  for  adult      learners  wanting  to 
acquire  a  native-like  proficiency,  but  they  are  non-linguistic  in  nature, 
having  to  do  with  motivation  and  "the  desire  to  identify  with  another 
cultural  group  integratively,"  and  the  like. 

Hanania  (1974)  conducted  a  longitudinal  study  of  the  acquisition 
of  English  syntax  by  an  adult  I2  learner.    She  used  an  analysis  approach, 
which  she  described  as  "an  informal  grammatical  framework,  generative 
and  semantical ly  based"  (p.  53),  and  employed  traditional  terminology. 
A  number  of  her  findings  are  summarized  below  (from  pp.  114-5): 

1.    The  process  of  acquisition  was  very  slow  and  her  sub- 
ject's creative  use  of      was  very  limited 
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2.  The  subject's  sentence  structure  developed  in  a  manner 
similar  to  that  of  a  child  acquiring  an 

3.  The  subject  relied  strongly  on  the  mediation  of  semantic 
situational  context 

4.  There  was  no  evidence  for  marked  interference  from  the 
subject's  L-i  in  her  I2  sentence  construction 

5.  Much  of  the  development  in  sentence  structure  first 
appeared  in  the  imperative  form 

Hanania  pointed  out  that  in  the  case  of  an  adult  learning  an  Lg,  factors 
other  than  maturation  are  involved  (p.  117). 

Moody  and  Valdman  (1973)  proposed  a  restructuring  model  for 
adult  I2  learners.    The  model  is  based  on  the  proposed  "innateness" 
assumption  that  "certain  inner  principles  guide  young  children  to  rein- 
terpret, in  terms  of  a  simpler  system,  well-formed  adult  speech  which  is 
too  complex  for  their  limited  cognitive  capabilities  .  .  .  these  same 
inner  principles  are  also  available  to  adolescents  and  adults  as  they 
learn  a  second  language"  (p.  37). 

Error  Analysis 

The  arguments  over  L2  =  L-j  drew  attention  to  the  errors  made  by 
all  learners.    In  fact,  on  the  basis  of  the  new  theory  of  language 
learning,  systematic  errors  are  considered  an  indicator  of  the  developing 
systems  of  language,  providing  evidence  as  to  what  strategies  or  pro- 
cedures the  learner  is  employing  in  his  discovery  of  the  language 
(Corder,  1967:167).    Error  analysis  (EA)  is  suggested  as  a  promising 
approach  toward  further  discovery  of  difficulties  in       learning  with 
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regard  to  the  nature,  character,  cause  and  occurrence  of  errors.  The 
proponents  of  EA  even  proposed  it  as  a  criterion  for  the  preparation 
of  teaching  materials,  as  well  as  a  theory  of      acquisition  (Richards, 
1970;  Newmark,  1968;  Reibel,  1969).    However,  one  group  related  the 
occurrences  of  errors  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  teaching  materials  and 
methods.    Another  group  considered  it  very  difficult  to  prepare  materials 
for  beginning  learners  based  on  error  analysis,  because  in  order  to  do 
so,  it  is  argued,  the  learners  must  perform  first  for  their  errors  to 
be  observed,  even  though  performance  at  this  level  is  very  limited. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  questionable  whether  materials  prepared  for  one 
group  could  be  used  for  another  group  in  view  of  different  psychological 
variables  involved. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  differences,  in  practice  most  of  the 
work  on  L2  acquisition  in  recent  years  has  been  related  to  error  produc- 
tion and  analysis.    The  new  trend  regards  errors  as  a  necessary  part  of 
the  process  of  language  acquisition.    Dulay  and  Burt  (1974a),  for 
example,  indicated  as  the  most  important  conclusion  of  their  study, 
drawn  from  research  on  L-j  acquisition,  that  "the  child's  errors  are 
not  indicators  of  faulty  learning  nor  of  a  need  for  instructional 
intervention.    Rather,  making  errors  is  a  necessary  condition  in  the 
learning  process"  (p.  249).    The  notion  of  errors  being  an  "inevitable" 
part  of  the  process  of  acquisition  was  therefore  changed  to  possibly 
"unavoidable"  but  definitely  "healthy."    The  a  priori  treatment  of  CAH 
gave  way  to  the  a  posteriori  character  of  EA,  although  EA  has  not  been 
able  to  account  for  the  cause  of  the  errors,  nor  has  its  power  of 
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prediction  been  proven.    However,  according  to  Corder  (1973),  the  study 
of  errors  would  lead  us  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  process  of  I2 
acquisition,  because  errors  "may  be  a  reflection  of  falsely  formulated 
hypotheses  on  the  part  of  the  learner"  (p.  18). 

Richards  (1971a)  examined  errors  made  in  the  acquisition  of 
English  by  learners  from  different  linguistic  backgrounds  and  observed 
that  (1)  no  matter  what  the  learners'  background,  they  make  similar 
errors,  and  (2)  the  errors  were  similar  to  the  developmental  errors  that 

learners  make.    He  divided  those  errors  into  "i nterlanguage  errors" 
(caused  by  transfer  from  another  language),  "intralingual  errors"  and 
"developmental  errors"  (the  last  two  are  believed  to  be  common  to  many 
linguistic  backgrounds).    Intralingual  errors  are  caused  by  ignorance 
pf  I2  restriction  rules,  partial  application  of  rules  and  overgenerali- 
zation,  and  they  reveal  aspects  of  rule- learning.    Developmental  errors 
are  a  result  of  the  false  concepts  that  the  learner  hypothesizes  about 
the  grammar  of  L^,  based  on  his  limited  experience  with  the  target 
language  or  as  a  result  of  faulty  comprehension  or  misunderstanding  of 
the  rules  of  the  target  language.    The      learner,  according  to  Richards 
(1971b),  produces  errors  as  a  result  of  employing  the  following  strate- 
gies: (1)  strategies  of  learning  (overgeneral ization  and  analogy), 
(2)  strategies  of  assimilation  (using  past  experience  in  learning  a  new 
task),  (3)  strategies  of  conmunication  (using  his  knowledge  in  expressing 
his  immediate  or  contextual  needs)  (pp.  12-22). 

New  techniques,  procedures  and  field  for  research  are  being 
proposed  for  EA  (e.g.,  Corder,  1973;  Dulay  and  Burt,  1974a).  Valdman 
(1975a)  cites  the  significance  of  pidginization  in  relation  to  EA: 

! 
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The  observation  of  the  process  of  the  pidginization  of 
languages  in  situations  of  language  contact  represents  a 
promising,  though  neglected  direction  of  inquiry.  It 
is  clear  that  interference  from  the  L]  does  not  play  a 
determining  role  in  the  process  of  pidginization  and 
that  instead  it  is  the  result  of  the  interplay  between 
universal s  of  language  acquisition  and  universal s  of 
language  structure  in  communicative  circumstances  where 
target  L2  norm  is  not  readily  accessible  to  the  learner. 
(1975:424-25) 

The  fact  that  EA  is  based  on  observational  verification  has 
probably  made  it  more  appealing  to  psycholinguists,  and  the  criteria 
proposed  by  Corder,  Richards,  and  Dulay  and  Burt  are  widely  used  in 
error  determination.    However,  some  linguists,  for  example.  Moody  and 
Valdman  (1973),  recommend  a  multiple  approach  to  teaching  foreign 
languages  which  will  include  error  analysis,  theoretical  linguistics 
and  contrastive  analysis,  rather  than  a  single  approach  based  on  any  of 
these  views. 

Traditional  Grammar 

Historical  Background 

There  is  no  doubt  that  credit  will  go  to  Plato  in  the  field  of 
classification  of  words  and  their  meanings.    He  had  two  word  classes: 
onoma  and  rhema .    From  the  description  given  for  these  two  classes, 
one  can  find  a  striking  resemblance  to  traditional  grammar's  noun  and 
verb  classes. 

Aristotle  continued  with  the  investigation  of  words  and  their 
meaning  and  added  a  third  word  class,  syndesmoi ,  equivalent  to  tradi- 
tional grammar's  conjunction  class.    He  furthermore  made  note  of  certain 
structural  word  features  such  as  that  nouns  possess  case  and  verbs 
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possess  tense.    He  also  provided  the  earliest  definition  of  the  term 
word,  describing  it  as  the  smallest  meaningful  language  unit.  This 
definition  is  very  close  to  the  modern  structuralist's  definition  of 
the  morpheme.    Later,  Stoics  expanded  three  word  classes  to  four, 
adding  articles  to  noun,  verb,  and  conjunction.    Stoic  philosophers 
subdivided  words  in  the  noun  class  into  proper  and  common  nouns.  They 
also  m.ade  studies  of  tense  and  agreement  in  verbs  and  of  case  in  nouns. 
They  concluded  that  nouns  possess  five  cases:  nominative,  accusative, 
dative,  genitive,  and  vocative.    The  Stoics  believed  that  the  outer 
forms  of  language  reveal  inner  truth  about  human  nature.    Many  trans- 
formational grammarians  refer  to  this  notion  as  surface  structure  and 
deep  structure. 

Another  Greek  philosopher-grammarian,  Dionysius  Thrax,  expanded 
the  word  classes  to  eight,  basing  his  classification  on  meaning.  His 
eight  classes  were  roughly  equivalent  to  noun,  pronoun,  verb,  parti- 
ciple, article,  adverb,  conjunction,  and  preposition. 

When  the  center  of  western  civilization  had  shifted  from  Greece 
to  Rome,  the  Roman  scholars  wrote  their  first  Latin  grammar  patterned 
after  the  earlier  Greek  models.    There  were  two  different  levels  of 
Latin:    the  literary  Latin  of  the  classical  scholars  and  the  common 
vernacular  Latin  of  the  people.    The  situation  with  langauge  and 
grammar  through  all  Europe  more  or  less  remained  unchanged  until  a 
group  of  monks  at  the  Port  Royal  monastery  in  Port  Royal,  France,  became 
interested  in  the  European  vernacular  languages.    Their  studies  con- 
vinced them  that  French  was  not  inherently  inferior  to  Latin.  Port 
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Royalists  believed  that  any  natural  language  was  an  outer  reflection 
of  the  inner  workings  of  human  mentality.    They  urged  that  the  only 
proper  role  of  the  grammarian  is  to  describe,  as  accurately  and  objec- 
tively as  possible,  the  actual  language  practices  of  a  speaking 
community  as  they  exist,  not  according  to  subjective  prescriptive 
notions  about  what  the  rules  ought  to  be  and  above  all  not  according 
to  the  rules  of  Latin. 

It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the 
first  detailed  vernacular  English  grammar  was  published  by  Bishop 
Robert  Lowth  (1762).    Some  thirty  years  later,  Lindley  Murray  published 
his  English  grammar,  in  which  he  reinforced  Lowth 's  prescriptive  grammar 
rules.    Murray's  book  became  the  first  widely  used  school  text. 

Joseph  Priestly  objected  to  the  prescriptive  grammar  of  Lowth 
for  relying  heavily  on  the  authority  of  Latin.    There  were  a  few  others 
of  Priestley's  opinion,  but  ultimately  the  ideas  of  pedagogical 
grammarians  overcame  the  protests  of  these  men. 

The  dominance  of  prescriptivists  did  not  eliminate  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  descriptive  grammarians,  because  linguists  like  Sir 
William  Jones  (1746-1794),  Henry  Sweet  (A  New  English  Grammar.  1891), 
and  Otto  Jespersen  (Language,  1922)  kept  descriptive  grammar  alive. 

The  grammars  of  the  prescriptivists  dominated  so  much,  in  fact, 
that  the  term  "traditional  grammar"  came  to  refer  exclusively  to  their 
brand  of  schoolroom  grammar.    For  more  than  a  century,  the  prescrip- 
tivists' approach  remained  basically  unquestioned.    Drill  in  the  tra- 
ditional eight  parts  of  speech,  sentence  parsing,  sentence  diagraming. 
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memorizing  of  the  rules  and  their  exceptions  supposedly  would  help 
the  learner  to  improve  his  writing  ability.    Many  linguists  today 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  significant  correlation  between  these  former 
activities  and  the  latter  skill. 

The  Grammar  System 

Most  traditional  school  grammars  begin  by  defining  and  classi- 
fying English  words  into  parts  of  speech  and  proceed  from  there  to  the 
classification  of  more  inclusive  sentence  components  until  they  arrive 
at  a  discussion  of  the  sentence  itself.    Some  linguists  contend  that 
beginning  with  parts  of  speech  is  a  great  mistake  because  such  a 
procedure  rests  on  the  assumption  that  most  students  are  already 
consciously  aware  of  the  entire  grammar  of  English  sentences.  The 
researcher  briefly  describes  parts  of  speech  because  it  is  impossible 
to  evaluate  the  usefulness  of  a  particular  grammar  system  without 
first  examining  it  carefully. 

Most  traditional  school  grammars  listed  eight  parts  of  speech. 
The  definitions  that  follow  are  typical. 

Noun:    A  noun  is  a  word  group  that  names  a  person,  a 

place,  an  idea,  or  a  thing  (object,  activity,  quality, 
condition) . 

A  noun  may  be  either  proper  or  common .    A  noun  is  said  to  be  proper  if 
it  names  a  particular  person,  place  or  thing:    Jack,  Detroit.    It  is 
common  if  it  names  something  or  someone  in  a  more  general  way:    girl , 
boy,  city. 
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Further,  a  noun  may  be  concrete  or  abstract.    A  noun  is  concrete 
if  it  names  something  that  can  be  literally  seen,  felt,  tasted,  and  so 
on:  dci£,  table,  meat.    It  is  abstract  if  it  names  something  which  exists 
only  as  an  idea  or  concept  in  the  mind:  happiness,  fear.    A  word  group 
may  substitute  for  single  name.    When  that  happens,  the  entire  word 
group  is  said  to  function  as  a  noun  or  nominal:  The  class  elected  Mary 
President. 

Pronoun.    A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  functions  as  a  noun  substitute. 
Traditional  school  grammars  generally  subclassify  pronouns  as  follows: 
Personal:    I,  you,  he,  she,  it,  we,  and  they 
Relative:    who,  whom,  whose,  which,  that,  where 
Demonstrative:    this,  these,  that,  those 
Interrogative:    who,  which,  what,  whom 
Indefinite:    each,  everyone,  anybody,  any,  either, 

neither,  some 
Intensive:    myself,  yourself,  himself,  ourselves, 

themselves 

Verb.    A  verb  is  a  word  or  word  group  that  expresses  action, 
condition,  or  state  of  being.    The  verb  may  be  a  single  word  or  it  may 
be  preceded  by  one  or  more  auxiliary  words  and  followed  by  one  or  more 
particles. 

A  verb  will  be  either  active  or  passive.    It  is  active  if  the 
subject  does  something  or  merely  exists:  Jack  threw  the  ball .    It  is 
passive  if  the  subject  is  the  receiver  of  the  action  (is  acted  upon): 
The  ball  was  thrown  by  Jack. 
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A  verb  has  tense  to  indicate  time:  present,  past,  future. 

A  verb  may  also  indicate  aspect:  progressive  and  perfect. 

A  verb  is  either  transitive  (it  requires  a  direct  object  as  a 
completer);  or  intransitive  (it  requires  no  words  to  complete  its 
meaning);  or  linking  (it  links  the  subject  to  a  nominal  or  an  adjective 
in  the  predicate). 

Adjective:    An  adjective  is  a  word  or  word  group  that  tells  a 
characteristic  or  quality  of  a  noun  or  pronoun. 

Adverb:    An  adverb  is  a  word  or  word  group  that  modifies  (char- 
acterizes) a  verb,  an  adjective  or  another  adverb. 

Adverb  as  verb  modifier:    When  the  adverb  functions  as  verb 
modifier,  it  tells  when,  where,  why,  how  and  so  on.    We  therefore  speak 
about  adverbs  of  time,  of  place,  of  manner. 

Adverb  as  adverb  modifiers:    When  the  adverb  functions  as  adverb 
modifier,  it  qualifies  the  meaning  of  the  adverb  which  immediately 
follows  it. 

Adverb  as  adjective  modifiers:    When  the  adverb  functions  as  an 
adjective  modifier,  it  tells  how  much,  how  little,  to  what  extent,  and 
so  on. 

Preposition:    A  preposition  is  a  word  or  word  group  that  func- 
tions to  show  a  meaning  relationship  between  its  object  (the  nominal 
which  normally  follows  the  preposition)  and  some  other  word  or  words 
in  the  sentence.    Prepositions  ordinarily  indicate  relationship  of  time, 
space,  direction,  agency,  or  association. 

Conjunction:    A  conjunction  is  a  word  or  word  group  that 
connects  two  sentence  components.    Conjunctions  could  be  subclassified 
according  to  the  types  of  sentence  components  they  connect: 
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a.  Coordinating  conjunctions;    A  coordinating  conjunction 

connects  two  grammatically  equivalent  construc- 
tions.   The  most  common  coordinating  conjunctions 
are  the  words  and,  but,  or,  nor,  for,  so,  yet,  and 
still. 

b.  Correlative  conjuctions:    It  has  the  same  use  as  co- 

ordinating but  they  appear  in  pairs:  either— or, 
neither— nor,  not— but,  not  only--but  also,  both— 
and,  and  so  on. 

c.  Subordinating  conjunctions:    A  subordinating  conjunction 

connects  two  grammatically  unequivalent  construc- 
tions, especially  an  independent  clause  and  a 
dependent  clause:  until ,  because,  it. 
Interjection:    An  interjection  is  a  word  or  group  of  words  that 
interrupts.    Interjection  is  grammatically  independent  of  the  rest  of 
the  sentence;  if  the  interjection  is  deleted,  a  well-formed  sentence 
still  remains. 

Examples:    Well ,  I  am  finally  finished  with  the  test. 
He  was,  alas,  late  again. 
Heavenly  days,  he  doesn't  even  know  what  he  is 
doing. 

Strengths 

1.    Traditional  grammar  is  the  most  widespread,  influential 
and  best  understood  method  of  discussing  Indo-European 
languages  in  the  world. 
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3. 


4. 

Weaknesses 
1. 


It  is  fairly  well  understood  and  consistently  applied  by 

most  of  those  who  teach  it  and  have  studied  it. 

It  gives  a  fairly  thorough  and  consistent  analysis  of 

the  declarative  sentence,  the  most  frequently  used  type  in 

written  and  spoken  discourse. 

It  is  the  vehicle  by  means  of  which  ordinary  students  and 
scholars  have  mastered  many  languages  successfully  for  years. 


Traditional  grammars  present  definitions,  rules,  and 
explanations  very  frequently  of  a  logical  and  semantic  char- 
acter which  are  not  sufficiently  explicit,  are  often  false 
and  therefore  both  dangerous  and  of  little  value.    As  an 
example,  the  following  definition: 

Sentence:    A  sentence  is  a  more  or  less  complex 
expression  offering  the  complete  sense  of  a  thought, 
feeling,  or  wish. 
This  definition  is  so  vague  that  it  could  apply  perfectly 
to  a  word,  to  a  sentence,  to  a  paragraph,  to  a  chapter,  or 
to  a  book.    It  does  not  allow  the  student  to  grasp  what  a 
sentence  is  if  he  does  not  already  know. 
Traditional  grammars  take  no  account  of  present-day  language 
usage  and  impose  norms  generally  derived  from  the  language 
of  the  great  authors  of  previous  centuries.    Many  grammars 
are  still  full  of  expressions  which  nobody  uses  any  longer, 
while  paying  no  attention  to  frequent  and  current  colloquial 
usage. 
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Traditional  granmars  describe  only  the  written  language. 

It  either  takes  no  account  of  the  spoken  language  or 

mixes  the  two  modes.    For  example: 

The  majority  of  words  form  their  plural  by  adding 
an  2i  which  is  pronounced,  for  example:  a  boy,  two 
boys  [boiz].    Notice  that  this  example  contradicts  the 
rule.    The      of  boys  is  not  pronounced  as  [s].  In 
addition,  plurals  in  -es  and  -ies  in  the  written 
language  which  they  do  not  treat  the  distribution  of 
the  form  [s],  [z],  and  [az]  in  spoken  language.  The 
same  is  true  for  formation  of  simple  past  [d],  [t], 
and  [id]. 

Traditional  grammars  give  grammatical  information  in  a 
compartmentalized  and  diffuse  manner.    The  way  chapters 
are  laid  out  according  to  parts  of  speech  is.  a  good  example 
of  this:  articles,  nouns,  adjectives,  pronouns,  verbs, 
preposition,  conjunctions,  interjections.    It  is  an 
unrealistic  progression  through  the  language. 
Traditional  grammars  still  follow  too  closely  the  gram- 
matical systems  of  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  not  appro- 
priate for  the  description  of  modern  languages. 
The  rules  in  traditional  grammars  are  not  ordered  in  any 
way.    As  a  result  they  do  not  provide  the  teacher  with  any 
information  on  the  progression  he  is  to  follow  in  his 
course.    They  do  not  give  any  assistance  to  the  student  as 
to  the  manner  of  how  the  rules  are  to  be  applied. 
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Structural  Grammar 

Historical  Background 

The  historical  background  of  comparative  linguistics  could  be 
traced  back  to  observations  in  the  sixteenth  century  made  by  an  Italian 
merchant  named  Sassetti  when  he  was  in  India.    He  noticed  that  Sanskrit 
had  an  astonihsing  number  of  words  which  were  similar  to  words  in  his 
own  native  Italian.    However,  it  was  not  until  the  late  eighteenth  and 
early  nineteenth  centuries  that  scholars  began  to  take  note  of  the  vast 
number  of  similarities  among  European  vernacular  languages.    The  works 
of  scholars  such  as  Sir  William  Jones  (1780),  Franz  Bopp  (1816),  and 
others  in  the  empirical  study  of  language  attracted  the  interest  of 
the  majority  of  nineteenth-century  linguists  in  England  and  Europe. 
They  focused  on  the  exciting  work  in  historical  comparative  linguistics. 
In  the  meantime,  the  prescriptive  grammars  were  becoming  more  firmly 
established  in  English  and  American  schools. 

The  work  of  American  anthropologists  in  preserving  American 
Indian  culture  made  scholars  aware  of  the  fact  that  without  exception 
the  languages  of  these  tribes  existed  only  in  spoken  form.    Since  to 
understand  a  culture,  it  is  crucial  to  understand  its  language,  they 
devised  means  of  decoding  and  recoding  particular  Indian  languages. 
While  European  scholars  had  been  interested  in  diachronic  language 
studies,  American  scholars  found  themselves  engaged  in  synchronic 
investigations  of  particular  languages.    In  so  doing  the  method  of 
analyzing  the  sounds  of  a  language  which  had  proved  valuable  as  a  tool 
for  the  historical  linguists  became  a  practical  necessity  for  the 
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American  anthropologists.    They  recorded  hundreds  of  sounds,  then 
attempted  to  distinguish  those  sound  differences  which  were  signifi- 
cant.   American  structuralists'  linguistic  investigations  came  to 
follow  a  specific  order:  first,  they  must  isolate  and  identify  the 
significant  sounds  (phonemes)  of  a  language;  next,  they  must  determine 
which  particular  sound  sequences  make  up  the  words  of  a  language;  last, 
the  structure  of  the  language's  sentences  must  be  analyzed  and  recorded. 
This  routine  of  identifying  and  analyzing  came  to  be  called  the  "discov- 
ery procedure."    It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the  most  important 
contributions  of  structural  linguistics  were  in  the  area  of  phonology 
(sound  structure)  and  morphology  (word  structure),  particularly  in  the 
former.    In  fact,  phonology  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  indispensable 
foundation  upon  which  all  of  structural  grammar  analysis  rested.  After 
they  had  succeeded  in  recording  several  hundred  Indian  languages,  the 
structural  linguists  turned  their  attention  to  writing  a.  structural 
grammar  of  English.    By  this  time,  most  of  the  structuralists  were 
attacking  traditional  grammar  as  being  dependent  on  meaning,  subjective, 
prescriptivist,  intuitive  and  unscientific.    They  determined  not  to  make 
such  mistakes  and  their  goals  were  to  describe  English  grammar  rigorously 
and  objectively.    They  would  confine  their  descriptions  only  to  the 
facts  of  English  as  based  on  a  corpus  of  actual  utterances  which  could 
be  empirically  verified.    They  would  guard  against  vague  references 
to  semantic  meaning,  a  concept  which  they  condemned  as  abstract  and 
subjective.    They  would  rather  concentrate  on  presenting  accurate 
descriptions  of  the  sound,  word,  and  sentence  structure  of  English.  One 
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should  not  say  that  the  structuralists  denied  the  meaning-conveying 
property  of  language.    But  they  argued  that  a  language  conveys  meaning 
through  its  sound  system  and  its  grammatical  structures. 

Structural  linguists'  first  assumption  was  that  the  language 
is  first  and  above  all  "speech."    From  historical  evidence  it  was  clear 
that  spoken  forms  of  all  languages  had  considerably  predated  the  inven- 
tion of  the  written  forms.    This  notion  was  reinforced  by  the  discovery 
that  all  the  American  Indian  languages  that  the  structuralists  had 
investigated  were  still  spoken  languages  only.    Besides,  every  native 
speaker  of  a  natural  language  acquires  that  language  in  its  spoken  form 
first.    Above  all,  the  structuralists  were  determined  to  describe  English 
objectively.    They  hoped  to  describe  English  as  it  actually  is  spoken, 
not  as  someone  thought  it  ought  to  be. 

Franz  Boas  was  the  first  to  propose  formally  that  structural 
analysis  should  be  conducted  on  three  successive  levels:  (1)  the  sound 
level,  (2)  the  level  of  word  structure  analysis,  and  then  (3)  the 
level  of  syntactic  analysis  or  sentence  structure. 

Leonard  Bloomfield  is  the  linguistic  scholar  usually  considered 
as  the  major  developer  of  twentieth-century  structuralism  in  America. 
He  is  given  credit  for  the  development  of  structural  grammar  theory. 
First  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language  (1914),  and  later  in 
Language  (1933),  he  presented  a  detailed  outline  of  the  principles  of 
structural  language  analysis.    He  stressed  particularly  the  importance 
of  using  empirical  data  only.    The  grammarian's  task  was  to  collect  as 
much  language  data  as  possible,  then  to  analyze  and  classify  the  data. 
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and  finally,  on  the  basis  of  objective  evidence,  state  the  conclusions. 
No  value  judgment  should  have  a  place  in  the  work  of  the  scientific 
linguist:  only  demonstrable  facts  should  be  used  as  evidence. 

Bloomfield's  most  important  contribution  was  probably  his  method 
of  "immediate  constituent"  analysis.    He  pointed  out  that  English 
sentences  are  expanded  from  simple  to  very  complex  word  sequences  on  a 
binary  principle.    At  any  level,  from  simple  to  complex,  a  sentence  can 
be  divided  into  a  pair  of  units  (immediate  constituents),  each  of  which 
applies  its  whole  grammatical  or  structural  meaning  to  the  other. 
This  system  of  syntactic  analysis  became  some  structuralists'  chief  tool 
at  the  third  or  sentence  structure  level  of  grammatical  analysis. 

Charles  Fries  in  the  1940s  conducted  a  number  of  detailed 
studies  of  English  based  on  language  usage  data.    His  early  analysis 
was  based  on  material  collected  from  official  United  States  government 
letters,  a  later  and  more  important  project  made  use  of  some  25,000 
words  collected  from  fifty  hours  of  recorded  telephone  conversations 
among  a  group  of  college-educated,  middle-class  citizens  in  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan. 

Fries'  important  contributions  were  these:  first,  he  devised  a 
word  classification  system  based  on  the  forms  or  structures  of  isolated 
words.    Second,  he  listed  five  structural  grammatical  devices  which 
serve  in  English  to  signal  grammatical  clues.    Third,  he  invented  a 
system  of  grammatical  analysis  by  means  of  "test  frames." 

Fries  also  assumed  the  three  levels  of  structural  analysis  that 
had  become  the  basic  structural  linguistic  technique.    Fries  stressed 
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that  in  working  on  any  of  these  three  levels,  there  should  be  no  care- 
less overlapping. 

Other  structuralists  who  made  important  contributions  include 
George  L.  Trayer  and  Henry  Lee  Smith,  who  constructed  a  phonemic  alpha- 
bet for  English  and  who  carried  forward  the  structuralists'  work  in 
phonology. 

The  Grammar  System 

The  structural  description  of  English  begins  with  an  analysis 
of  the  sounds  of  the  language  in  general  and  then  goes  on  to  isolate 
groups  of  sounds  which  have  semantic  significance,  the  phonemes.  From 
there  the  grammar  description  proceeds  to  the  next  highest  level,  the 
word  structure  (morphology)  of  English,  which  involves  the  smallest 
meaningful  units,  the  morphemes,  which  make  up  the  words  of  the  language. 
Finally,  structural  grammar  analyzes  the  phrase  structure  or  syntax  of 
English. 

Structuralists  have  determined  that  English  grammar  makes  use 
of  five  essential  signaling  devices: 

1.  Inflectional  endings  of  changes  in  word  forms: 
Although  English  has  not  retained  many  of  these,  those 
which  remain  make  the  speaker  able  to  distinguish 
such  things  as  singular  and  plural  forms  of  nouns; 
verb  tenses;  positive,  comparative  and  superlative 
adjective  forms. 

2.  Derivational  endings;    By  using  typical  noun  endings, 
verb  endings,  adjective  endings,  one  can  change  the 
class  of  many  English  words. 
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3.  Structure  words:    Words  such  as  a^,  an,  the  (noun 
determiners);  very  and  quite  (qualifiers  which  occur 
before  adjectives  and  adverbs);  do,  have  (auxiliary 
verbs  which  tell  us  a  main  verb  is  coming),  all  func- 
tion as  important  grammatical  devices. 

4.  Intonation  (pitch,  stress,  and  junctures)  which  makes 
a  whole  lot  of  differences  between  a  native  speaker 
of  English  and  a  non-native  one. 

5.  Word  order  or  sentence  position.    Probably  the  most 
important  signaling  device  in  English  grammar  is  word 
order.    For  instance,  in  nonsense  sentences,  the  word 
order  will  help  to  identify,  the  word  without  help  from 
the  semantic  meanings. 

The  most  useful  structural  description  of  a  language  must  analyze 
that  language's  structure  at  all  levels:  sound  structure,  word  structure, 
and  phrase  structure.    Structural  linguists  viewed  these  levels  as 
hierarchical,  i.e.,  they  started  at  the  lowest  level,  sound  structure 
or  phonology,  and  then  proceeded  to  word  structure  or  morphology,  and 
finally,  phrase  structure  or  syntax. 

The  procedure  in  a  structural  language  investigation  is  first 
to  complete  all  analysis  at  a  given  level,  and  then  to  move  on  to  the 
next  level  in  the  hierarchy.    Therefore,  morphology  can  be  considered 
only  after  the  study  of  the  phonological  level  is  complete. 

With  regard  to  the  present  study,  the  researcher  briefly 
touched  upon  the  morphology  and  syntax  level  of  structural  grammar. 
Phonology  is  outside  the  scope  of  this  study. 
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The  concept  of  the  morpheme  is  basic  to  the  second  level;  there- 
fore, the  first  step  is  to  isolate  all  of  the  word  parts  which  seem  to 
function  as  significant  units  in  word  structure.    The  morpheme  is  the 
minimal  unit  of  meaning,  and  words  consist  of  either  a  single  morpheme  or 
a  combination  of  morphemes.    Analytical  procedures  reveal  that  English 
contains  two  very  broad  categories  of  word  elements:  roots  and  affixes. 
The  affixes  furthermore  can  be  divided  into  prefixes  and  suffixes. 

Root.    Every  English  word  has  a  root  (also  called  a  base).  The 
root  may  have  one  or  more  affixes  preceding  or  following  it.  These 
affixes  may  be  added  directly  to  the  root,  or  to  a  structure  consisting 
of  a  root  plus  one  or  more  affixes.    Any  morpheme  or  combination  of 
morphemes  to  which  an  affix  can  be  added  is  called  a  stem.    For  example, 
the  word  calls  consists  of  a  stem  call  which  is  a  root  plus  an  affix 
the  word  recalled  contains  a  stem  recall  which  is  a  root  plus  an  affix, 
and  a  second  affix  -ed. 

Prefixes .  A  prefix  is  an  affix  which  precedes  a  stem.  All 
English  prefixes  are  bound  morphemes;  that  is,  they  may  never  stand 
alone. 

Suffixes.  An  affix  which  is  added  following  a  stem  is  known  as 
a  suffix.  All  English  suffixes  are  bound  morphemes,  too,  e.g.,  radios^, 
fixed,  singer. 

The  analysis  and  classification  of  words  involves  two  criteria, 
their  formal  morphemic  structure  and  their  syntactic  behavior.  Mor- 
phemic structure  can  be  studied  at  the  level  of  morphology,  but  syntac- 
tic behavior  involves  the  third  grammar  level,  i.e.,  phrase  structure  or 
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syntax.    The  morphemic  structure  of  words  can,  therefore,  be  classified 
as  follows. 

Nouns.    Structuralists  call  a  word  noun  if  it  has  a  series  of 
forms,  such  as  bo^.  boys,  boy ' s .  boys'  or  man,  men,  man's,  men ' s ;  that, 
those,  this,  these.    (This  and  that  are  classified  as  noun  only  on  the 
basis  of  their  morphological  structure;  each  of  these  words  has  a  plural 
but  no  other  form.)    As  one  can  see,  the  definition  is  not  a  semantic 
one.    It  does  not  say  anything  about  a  noun  being  a  word  that  names  a 
person,  place  or  thing.    The  formal  definition  of  noun  therefore  is: 
A  noun  is  a  word  that  has  a  maximum  of  four  forms  and  a  minimum  of  two 
forms,  as  it  has  been  shown  in  previous  examples. 

Pronouns.    The  formal  definition  of  pronoun  is  much  more 
limited  than  the  traditional  lexical  definition.    The  pronoun  is  formally 
defined  as  any  word  which  has  a  maximum  of  eight  or  a  minimum  of  three 
forms.    For  example,  X»  J!!i>  n!Z>  mine,  we,  us^,  our,  ours. 

Verbs.    The  regular  verbs  of  English  have  only  four  forms.  Most 
regular  verbs  (do,  write,  fall )  have  five  forms,  two  of  which  (the  past 
and  the  perfect)  are  forms  in  which  the  vowel  sound  of  the  stem  under- 
goes a  phonetic  change.    The  formal  definition  of  verb  is  a  word  which 
has  a  maximum  of  eight  or  a  minimum  of  three  forms.    For  instance,  do, 
does ,  did,  doing,  done,  or  be,  being,  am,  is,  are,  was,  were,  been. 

Adjectives.    An  adjective  has  three  forms,  the  null  (0), 
the  comparative  ^er,  and  the  superlative  -est.    The  formal  definition 
is  as  follows:    An  adjective  is  a  word  that  has  three  forms,  e.g.,  sad, 
sadder,  saddest,  or  good,  better,  best.    Words  like  beautiful ,  careful 
that  traditionally  are  called  adjectives  are  excluded  by  that  definition. 
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because  in  order  to  be  compared  beautiful  must  be  preceded  by  a  separate 
word,  more  or  most.    These  kinds  of  words  are  incapable  of  taking 
inflectional  forms. 

Beyond  these  four  word  types,  all  remaining  English  words  must 
be  grouped  together  as  non-inflectional  words. 

Un inflected  words.    All  other  English  words  are  uninflected. 
That  is,  they  have  only  one  form.    These  uninflected  words  can  be 
divided  into  two  broadly  similar  morphemic  types:  (a)  uninflected  words 
like  to,  and,  when,  the,  very,  and  so  on,  which  never  accept  affixes; 
(b)  uninflected  words  like  oral ,  frantic,  faultless,  which  take  deriva- 
tional suffixes  but  do  not  accept  inflectional  suffixes. 

Adverb.    A  word  is  called  an  adverb  if  it  meets  the  following 
morphological  conditions: 

1.  It  must  be  a  word  with  an  -ly  derivational  ending 

2.  Before  the  addition  of  -ly,  the  word  must  have  been 
the  null  form  of  an  adjective,  e.g.,  quick,  sad, 
swift 

3.  After  the  addition  of  -ly,  the  word  will  not  fit  into 
any  other  aforementioned  type 

After  classification  at  the  morphological  level,  the  next  task 
is  to  look  beyond  isolated  word  forms  to  determine  the  syntactic 
environment  in  which  certain  word  types  typically  occur. 

Structuralists  developed  two  methods  for  analyzing  the  syntac- 
tic structural  distribution  of  constructions,  one  is  the  test  frame, 
and  the  other  is  immediate  constituent  analysis  (IC).    Test  frames  are 
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simply  phrases  or  sentences  with  a  blank  space  for  the  structure  which 
is  to  be  tested.    For  example,  a  test  frame  for  nouns  is  as  follows: 

"The  (-s)  cry." 

Of  course,  this  single  test  frame  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  the 
classification  of  nouns  according  to  every  syntactic  environment  in 
which  noun  structures  may  occur.    If,  as  Fries  argued,  a  sentence  is  a 
structural  pattern  which  is  made  up  of  "parts  of  speech"  which  can  be 
identified  both  by  their  formal  markers  (the  various  paradigmatic  forms) 
and  by  their  position  in  the  pattern,  then  one  should  test  for  all 
sentence  positions  in  which  that  part  of  speech  can  occur.    In  other 
words.  Fries,  who  was  the  first  of  the  structuralists  to  classify  parts 
of  speech  by  both  formal  and  syntactic  criteria,  recognized  that 
"position"  in  a  sentence  pattern  becomes  an  important  classification 
criterion.    James  Sledd  (1959),  who  carried  out  the  notion  of  dual 
classification  (i.e.,  by  formal  and  syntactic  criteria)  to  its  ultimate 
stage,  also  recognized  that  "position"  is  very  important  in  classifica- 
tion. 

Hundreds  of  test  frame  models  provided  a  method  for  determining 
the  fundamental  sentence  positions  for  particular  word  forms.  The 
following  are  two  test  frames  for  adjectives  which,  after  much  testing, 
rejecting  and  retesting,  the  linguists  devised. 
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These  are  ones  which  require  that  the  same  word  form  fill  each  of  two 
slots  in  those  frames. 

IC  analysis  was  first  developed  by  Leonard  Bloomfield  (1914; 
1933).    Having  observed  that  many  words  seem  to  come  in  pairs,  he 
wondered  if  entire  sentences  might  not  also  be  constructed  by  a  system 
of  successive  layers  of  pairs. 

IC  analysis  shows  that  English  sentences  are  constructed  in  an 
organized  pattern.    The  smallest  unit  at  the  syntactic  level  of  struc- 
tural grammar  analysis  is  the  word  and  the  largest  unit  is  the  sentence. 
All  units  in  between  are  both  constructions  and  constituents,  depending 
upon  which  level  of  sentence  analysis  is  being  discussed. 

A  constitutent  is  any  syntactical  unit  which  combines  with 
another  syntactical  unit  to  form  a  construction.    A  construction  is 
any  syntactical  unit  containing  constituents.    For  example,  the  con- 
struction the  girl  in  the  room  is  made  up  of  eight  constituents,  one 
prepositional  phrase,  two  noun  phrases,  and  five  words.    Only  two  of 
these,  the  girl  +  in  the  room,  are    immediate  constituents.    Each  of 
these  constituents  is  itself  a  construction  made  up  of  its  own  two  ICs, 
the  +  girl ;  in  +  the  room,  and  so  on. 

Every  constituent  can  be  classified  according  to  two  criteria: 
(1)  in  terms  of  its  own  internal  constituent  makeup,  (2)  its  syntactic 
relationship  to  other  constituents. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  structuralists  did  not  find  any 
new  constituents.    All  they  did  was  to  develop  more  objective  empirical 
tests  for  validating  the  intuitive  parsing  of  the  traditionalists.  A 
summary  of  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  structural  grammar  follows. 
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Strengths 
1. 

2, 


Weaknesses 
1. 


2. 


Structural  grammar  is  empirical  and  insists  that  all 
definitions  be  demonstrably  verifiable  or  refutable. 
It  examines  all  languages,  in  terms  of  their  phonological 
and  grammatical  systems,  which  can  be  determined  by 
empirical  methods. 


It  presents  an  incomplete  description  of  the  grammatical 
system  of  language.    In  simply  providing  an  inventory  of 
forms  and  constructions  which  appear  in  a  limited  corpus, 
it  does  not  provide  the  rules  needed  to  construct  an 
infinite  range  of  grammatical  sentences. 
Structural  grammars  describe  only  the  surface  structure 
of  the  sentence.    They  don't  account  for  deep  structure. 
Chomsky's  well-known  example  makes  this  point:    If  one 
defines  a  grammatical  structure  as  a  series  of  constituents 
the  two  sentences: 

a.  John  is  easy  to  please. 

b.  John  is  eager  to  please. 

present  the  same  surface  structure,  but  their  deep  struc- 
ture is  completely  different.    In  the  first  sentence,  John 
is  the  object  of  please  (one  can  say:  It  is  easy  to  please 
John),  while  in  the  second  sentence  John  is  the  subject. 
Structural  grammar  does  not  provide  the  teacher  with  criteria 
to  determine  grammatical ity  and  degrees  of  grammatical ity 
of  utterance. 
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Transformational  Generative  Grammar 
Historical  Background 

In  1957  while  structural  grammar  was  most  popular  in  linguistic 
studies,  A.  Noam  Chomsky  published  a  108-page  monograph  entitled 
Syntactic  Structures,  which  had  a  profound  effect  on  language  studies, 
Chomsky  criticized  the  structuralist  approach  to  language  study, 
rejecting  taxonomic  data-gathering  techniques  and  questioning  the  ade- 
quacy of  "discovery  procedures." 

Zellig  Harris  also  hoped  that  structural  grammarians  would 
find  a  way  to  move  beyond  the  classification  and  description  of  utter- 
ances.   He  felt  that  linguists  ought  to  extend  their  research  in  an 
effort  to  arrive  at  more  far-reaching  theories  concerning  the  "logic" 
of  language  regularities. 

Chomsky  in  Syntactic  Structure  laid  out  a  careful  foundation 
and  outlined  the  direction  in  which  he  believed  linguistic  study  ought 
to  proceed.    His  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  carefully  defining  and 
in  some  cases  redefining  a  number  of  linguistic  terms.    Next,  he  stated 
his  aim,  which  is  determining  the  basic  underlying  principles  of  a 
successful  grammar.    He  then  proceeded  to  examine  a  number  of  genera- 
tive grammars  and  to  demonstrate  that  no  particular  grammar  so  far 
formulated  meets  his  standard  of  adequacy.    Last,  he  presented  a  new 
formulation  of  phrase  structure  rules  plus  transformational  rules,  which 
he  believed  is  more  accurate  and  more  useful,    Chomsky  argued  that  an 
adequately  formulated  grammar  of  a  language  is  in  fact  a  theory  of  that 
language. 
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Chomsky  believed  that  an  adequate  grammar  should  be  one  that  is 
capable  of  producing  grammatical  sentences  and  ruling  out  ungrammatical 
ones.    A  granmar  should  be  able  to  produce  all  of  the  grammatical  sen- 
tences possible  in  a  language.    Chomsky  argued  that  a  grammar's  adequacy 
can  be  tested  against  the  intuitions  of  a  mature  native  speaker.  To 
illustrate  this  notion  Chomsky  asked  the  reader  to  consider  this  pair 
of  sentences: 

1.  Colorless  green  ideas  sleep  furiously. 

2.  Furiously  sleep  ideas  green  colorless. 

Not  only  are  both  of  these  sentences  unfamiliar  and  have  never  been 
spoken  or  heard  before,  but  also  they  are  nonsense.    Yet,  despite  the 
fact  that  neither  of  them  has  meaning,  every  native  speaker  of  English 
can  recognize  that  the  first  is  grammatical  English  while  the  second  is 
not.    An  adequate  grammar  should  account  for  this  ability.  Therefore, 
Chomsky  concluded  that  a  grammar  should  be  based  on  syntax  rather  than 
on  semantics. 

Another  condition  that  Chomsky  believed  should  be  met  by  adequate 
grammar  is  that  a  correct  grammar  must  be  able  to  account  for  recursive- 
ness, a  process  that  a  small  number  of  rules  permits  the  generation  of 
infinitely  long  sentences. 

As  a  basis  for  his  model  of  grammar,  Chomsky  examined  and 
evaluated  two  known  grammar  models  and  found  their  weaknesses.  The 
first  is  a  finite-state  Markov  process.    It  is  a  simple  linear  left- 
to-right  model  which  can  be  graphically  represented  by  the  following 
diagram: 
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Beginning  at  the  left  and  proceeding  always  to  the  right  in 
the  direction  of  the  arrows,  each  node  represents  a  state  where  a  choice 
has  been  made  and  there  is  a  switch  to  a  new  state.    At  the  final  node 
a  complete  grammatical  sentence  will  have  been  generated.    The  model 
can  be  expanded  by  providing  a  list  of  words  and  by  including  one  or 
more  closed  loops,  from  which  at  any  given  point  one  choice  must  be 
made. 


As  one  can  see,  by  the  addition  of  closed  loops,  a  model  grammar  can 
be  constructed  which  is  able  to  account  for  recursiveness  and  therefore 
can  produce  infinitely  long  sentences.    Chomsky  argued  that  a  Markov 
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grammar  is  not  adequate  because  there  is  no  conceivable  way  that  such 

a  grammar  can  acount  for  all  possible  sentences  in  a  language.  Actually 

because  each  sta^e  along  the  prescribed  left- to-right  path  is  determined 

by  that  staie  immediately  preceding  it,  there  is  simply  no  method  for 

explaining  grammatical  independences  between  nonadjacent,  discontinuous 

elements.    For  instance,  this  sentence 

Mary,  who,  although  she  is  pretty,  thinks  herself 
ugly,  is  pathetic. 

In  this  sentence  Mary  is  dependent  on  pathetic  and  who  is  dependent  on 
thinks  for  subject-verb  agreement.    A  Markov  grammar  has  been  rejected 
because  it  cannot  explain  a  linguistic  characteristic  such  as  subject- 
verb  agreement  when  other  words  intervene  between  the  subject  and  the 
verb.    Although  a  Markov  model  can  explain  much  of  what  is  true  about 
English  sentences,  it  finally  leads  to  a  dead  end. 

The  second  grammar  model  which  Chomsky  examined  is  phrase 
structure  grammar  or  IC  grammar.    Chomsky  in  Syntactic  Structure  demon- 
strated that  language  like  mathematics  is  a  system  in  which  a  finite 
number  of  rules  is  able  to  generate  an  infinite  number  of  correct 
results.    The  set  theory  of  mathematics  is  a  useful  device  because  it 
can  handle  syntactic  relations  between  certain  discontinuous  elements  in 
a  string,  a  phenomenon  which  cannot  be  explained  with  a  linear  model 
that  describes  only  individual  phonemes,  morphemes,  and  words.  The 
phrase-structure  grammar  which  Chomsky  presented  in  Syntactic  Struc- 
tures consists  of  a  limited  number  of  formal  rules  which  explain  the 
linguistic  processes  involved  in  generating  simple  English  sentences. 
He  borrowed  another  mathematical  device  and  showed  how  a  derivation 
generated  from  these  "rewriting"  rules  can  be  graphically  represented 
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in  a  branching  tree  diagram.    He  can  prove  that  a  phrase-structure  model 
constructed  along  these  lines  is  more  powerful  than  the  linear  model 
and  superior  to  the  Markov  model,  and  yet  it  is  still  lacking,  because 
a  phrase-structure  rule  is  completely  dependent  upon  the  string  irrnie- 
diately  preceding  it  for  its  next  step  in  a  derivation.    Chomsky  thought 
there  is  a  need  for  stronger  model,  a  model  which  makes  use  of  phrase- 
structure  rules  but  is  able  to  go  beyond  them.    The  solution,  he  thought, 
is  to  add  a  transformational  component  to  the  grammar.    It  is  this 
kind  of  grammar  that  Chomsky  outlined  in  Syntactic  Structures.    He  called 
his  model  transformational-generative  grammar  theory. 

The  Grammar  System 

In  writing  a  grammar  of  language,  grammarians  have  used  symbols 
and  terminology  to  represent  abstract  linguistic  concepts.  Traditional 
grammarians  used  terminology  like  subject,  object  complement,  singular, 
plural.    Structural  linguists  added  some  terminology  of  their  own: 
phoneme,  morpheme  and  so  on.    As  a  grammar  theory  should  attempt  to 
explain  underlying  mental  concepts,  Chomsky  claimed  that  he  was  not 
suggesting  a  new  procedure.    He  wanted  to  extend  the  process  to  get  at 
even  deeper  and  more  abstract  linguistic  facts.    His  two  major  contri- 
butions in  Syntactic  Structures  were 

1.  He  introduced  a  precise,  mathematicl  method  of  writing 
grammar  rules 

2.  He  added  a  third  level,  the  transformational  level, 
to  grammar  theory 
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The  modal  generative  grammar  proposed  by  Chomsky  was  a  three- 
level  rule  based  system. 

Level   I:       Phrase-structure  rules 

Level   II:     Horphophonemic  rules 

Level   III:    Transformational  rules 
For  the  purpose  of  the  present  study,  a  brief  description  of  each  level 
will  be  presented. 

Level  I:  Phrase-structure  rules  (PS  rules).    A  phrase-structure 
grammar  consists  of  a  set  of  rules  which  generate  a  small  number  of 
English  sentences.    The  PS  rules  are  presented  by  writing  a  set  of  rules 
which  represent  the  derivation  of  the  sentence,  "The  boy  liked  the  dog." 

PS  Rules  Interpretation  of  PS  Rules 

1.  S  — *■  NP  +  VP  A  sentence  (S)  consists  of  or 

is  rewritten  as  ( — »■)  a  noun 
phrase  (NP)  plus  a  verb  phrase 
(VP). 

2.  NP  — *■  D  +  N  A  noun  phrase  consists  of  a 

Determiner  (D)  plus  a  noun  (N). 

3.  VP  — »■  MV  +  NP  A  verb  phrase  consists  of  a 

Main  Verb  (MV)  plus  a  Noun 
Phrase. 

4.  MV  — >-  T  +  V  A  main  verb  consists  of  a  Tense- 

marker  Morpheme  (T)  plus  the 
base  form  of  a  Verb  (V). 

5.  T  — >■  past  A  tense  morpheme  consists  of 

past. 
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6.  D   ►  the  Determiner  is  rewritten  as  the 

word  the. 

7.  N   »-  (boy,  dog)  Noun  is  rewritten  as  either 

the  word  boy  or  the  word  dog. 
(Braces  indicate  that  one  must 
be  selected. ) 

8.  V  — >■  like  Verb  is  rewritten  as  like. 

9.  Past   1-  -ed  Past  is  rewritten  as  the  affix 

-ed. 

In  order  to  apply  PS  rules  we  must  begin  at  the  top  with  the  term 
Sentence  and  move  toward  the  bottom,  applying  only  one  rule  at  a  time. 
As  we  progress  with  a  derivation,  we  will  find  it  necessary  to  go  back 
to  a  previously  stated  rule  and  apply  it  over  and  over  again.    There  is 
only  one  element  to  the  left  of  the  arrow,  while  to  the  right  of  the 
arrow  we  are  deriving  an  increasingly  complex  string  of  elements.  In 
a  PS  grammar  every  sentence  is  represented  by  a  set  of  strings.    In  the 
previous  example,  "the  boy  liked  the  dog,"  the  last  string  which  results 
after  the  application  of  all  the  PS  rules  is  called  a  terminal  string. 

The  entire  derivation  for  this  sentence  can  be  shown  as 

follows: 

PS  Rules   Resulting  String  

1.  S   ^  NP  +  VP  NP  +  VP 

2.  NP   >-  D  +  N  D  +  N  +  VP 

3.  VP   y  MV  +  NP  D  +  N  +  MV  +  NP 

2.    NP   ^  D  +  N  D  +  N  +  MV  +  D  +  N 
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4. 

MV   ■ 

.  T  + 

5. 

past 

6. 

D   ^ 

the 

7. 

N   y 

[boy 
Idog 

8. 

V   y 

like 

6. 

D   >■ 

the 

7. 

N   >- 

fboy 
Idog 

9. 

past   >-  - 

D  +  N  +  T  +  V  +  D  +  N 
D  +  N  +  past  +  V  +  D  +  N 
The  +  N  +  past  +  V  +  D  +  N 


The  +  boy  +  past  +  V  +  D  +  N 

The  +  boy  +  past  +  like  +  D  +  N 
The  +  boy  +  past  +  like  +  the  +  N 

The  +  boy  +  past  +  like  +  the  +  dog 

The  #  boy  #  -ed  +  like  #  the  #  dog  # 
(The  double  plus,  #,  indicates  word 
boundaries. ) 

In  order  to  reach  at  the  terminal  string  twelve  separate  opera- 
tions were  performed. 

the  #  boy  #  -ed  +  like  #  the  #  dog  #  (terminal  string) 
All   these  rule-rewriting  procedures  can  be  graphically  represented 
by  a  "branching  tree"  diagram.    Each  node  on  the  tree  represents  one 
of  the  elements  to  the  left  of  the  arrow;  the  elements  which  branch  off 
from  a  node  represent  the  symbols  to  the  right  of  the  arrow.    A  node 
is  said  to  dominate  the  elements  which  immediately  branch  off  from  it. 
Therefore  both  NP  and  VP  are  dominated  by  S_;  both  D  and  H  are  dominated 
by  NP  and  so  on. 
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The  simplified  phrase-structure  rules  presented  here  do  not 
represent  a  complete  phrase-structure  grammar  of  English,  nor  are  they 
meant  to  do  so.    The  purpose  of  using  such  a  simplified  model  is  simply 
to  explain  what  PS  rules  are  and  how  they  are  applied. 

Level  II:  Morphophonemic  rules  (M  rules).    The  resulting  terminal 
string  is  still  not  an  English  sentence.    For  example,  terminal  strings 
like  these: 

the  #  boy  +  M  -s  +  feel  #  bad  # 

the  #  man  +  -s  #  -ed  +  like  #  the  #  book  +  -s  # 
are  not  English  sentences.    The  rules  in  the  second  level  of  generative 
grammar  are  called  morphophonemic  rules,  they  provide  instructions  for 
converting  strings  of  morphemes  into  strings  of  phonemes.    In  M  rules 
more  than  a  single  element  occurs  to  the  left  of  the  arrow: 

boy  +  0   >-  boy  man  +  J3   >-  man 

boy  +  -s   >-  boys         man  +  -s   >-  men 
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After  we  apply  all  PS  rules  and  all  M  rules,  then  we  will 
have  strings  like  these: 

The  #  boy  +  0  #  -s  +  feel  #  bad  # 
The  #  man  #  -ed  +  like  #  the  #  book  +  -s  # 
These  strings  are  still  not  sentences.    To  produce  an  actual  sentence 
we  must  turn  to  the  third  level  of  generative  grammar,  i.e.,  the  trans- 
formational level. 

Level  III:  Transformational  rules  (T  rules).    A  transformational 
rule,  unlike  a  phrase-structure  rule,  operates  on  an  entire  string  of 
elements  or  even  on  a  set  of  strings.    It  can  change  the  original 
constituent  structure  to  a  totally  new  constituent  structure.    It  can 
do  this  in  a  number  of  ways:  It  can  add,  delete  or  rearrange  constitu- 
ents.   There  are  two  types  of  transformation:  the  obligatory  transforma- 
tions and  optional  transformations.    For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  list  the 
transformational  rules  as  follows: 


1. 

particle  shift 

11. 

subject-raising 

2. 

verb  deletion 

12. 

Reflexivization 

3. 

and  omission 

13. 

Subject-verb  agreement 

4. 

That  insertion 

14. 

you  deletion 

5. 

For  -  to  insertion 

15. 

Noun  phrase  advancement 

6. 

Ing  insertion 

16. 

Relativization 

7. 

Complement  subject  deletion 

17. 

Relative  reduction 

8. 

Preposition  deletion 

18. 

Adjective  preposing 

9. 

Extrapolation 

19. 

Passivization 

10. 

It  insertion 

20. 

Not  promotion 
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During  the  six  or  seven  years  after  Syntactic  Structures,  Chomsky 
and  others  refined  the  early  TG  model.    But  even  with  publication  of 
Aspects  of  the  Theory  of  Syntax  in  1965,  a  volume  in  which  Chomsky 
incorporates  revisions  suggested  by  a  number  of  transformational  lin- 
guists, TG  theory  was  not  set  for  all  time.    Criticisms  and  suggestions 
for  further  revision  continue  to  this  day. 

Strengths 

1.  Transformational  generative  grammar  presents  an  overall 
conception  of  the  system  of  language  which  is  more  accurate 
and  more  complete  than  other  models  of  grammar. 

2.  Transformational  generative  grammar  does  not  simply  provide 
a  list  of  forms  and  structures  as  did  structural  grammar. 
What  it  does  is  to  provide  rules  which,  contrary  to  those 
of  traditional  grammar,  are  clear  and  formally  explicit. 

3.  Contrary  to  those  of  traditional  grammar,  transformational - 
generative  rules  are  ordered  and  it  is  the  only  model 
which  proposes  a  systematic  grammatical  progression. 

4.  Transformational-generative  grammar  provides  rules  which 
allow  for  the  systematic  construction  of  complex  sentences; 
therefore,  it  provides  an  excellent  basis  for  the  teaching 
of  writing. 

5.  Transformational -generative  grammar  has  shown  very  clearly 
that  it  possesses  great  generalization  power  and  is  able 
to  clarify  underlying  regularities  that  up  to  now  were 
ignored  by  grammarians. 
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7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 


Weaknesses 
1. 


Transformational -generative  grammar  makes  a  distinction 
between  the  surface  structure  and  the  deep  structures  of  an 
utterance. 

Transformational-generative  grammar  admits  the  existence 
of  linguistic  universals  and  analogies  between  languages 
at  the  level  of  deep  structure. 

Transformational-generative  grammar  provides  the  basis  for 
the  necessary  transfer  from  one  language  to  another  implicit 
in  the  areas  of  translation  and  contrastive  analysis. 
Transformational-generative  grammar  can  characterize  notions 
of  grammatical ity,  ungrammatical ity  and  degree  of  grammati- 
cal ity,  all  of  which  are  necessary  for  foreign  language 
teaching,  especially  in  the  areas  of  evaluation  (testing) 
and  error  analysis. 

The  most  recent  development  of  transformational-generative 
grammar  in  the  areas  of  phonology  and  semantics  provide 
novel  and  more  systematic  information  which  will  come  to 
play  a  more  and  more  important  role  in  language  teaching. 


Transformational-generative  grammar,  with  its  explicit 
descriptions,  abstract  and  complex  formal  materials,  cannot 
be  used  in  teaching,  at  least  not  at  the  early  stages  with 
children. 

Transformational-generative  grammar  only  describes  that 
competence  common  to  all  native  speakers  of  a  language  for 
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generating  an  infinity  of  grammatical  sentences  and  leaves 
out  of  account  the  description  of  performance,  the  actual 
realization  of  competence  in  communicative  situations. 

3.  Transformational -generative  grammar  restricts  itself  in 
general  to  the  description  of  sentences  and,  as  a  result, 
does  not  provide  information  on  the  structure  of  dialogues 
and  of  paragraphs. 

4.  Transformational -generative  theory  is  in  such  a  rapid 
state  of  change  that  one  hardly  has  time  to  apply  one 
version  of  it  to  language  teaching  before  that  verion  is 
outdated  and  replaced  by  new  modifications, 

5.  Transformational-generative  descriptions  of  the  major 
languages  being  taught  are  still  too  rare  and  too  partial. 
In  addition,  they  are  often  based  on  different  versions  of 
the  theory. 

So  far  the  research  that  has  been  conducted  in  the  field  of  L-j 
and      acquisition  has  been  reported.    Given  the  reported  research  the 
fundamental  issues  to  be  dealt  with  would  be  the  search  for  a  useful  and 
systematic  procedure  to  implement  in  preparing  a  sound  curriculum  for 
Iranian  students  learning  English  in  a  non-English-speaking  environment. 
Findings  of  the  reviewed  research  pinpointed  the  crucial  elements,  which 
will   get  full  attention  in  order  to  make  the  task  of  language  learning 
easier  and  fruitful.    So  the  selected  topics  of  this  project  would  be 
analyzed  in  light  of  the  findings,  the  theoretical  and  methodological 
concepts  of  language  learning. 


CHAPTER  III 
METHODOLOGY 

This  chapter  presents  a  brief  discussion  of  methodology  and 
procedure  that  have  been  taken.    First,  a  description  of  the  existing 
English  texts  being  used  in  Iranian  public  high  schools  is  reported 
concerning  format  and  the  content  of  the  texts;  second,  the  procedure 
of  the  selection  of  a  corpus  for  structural  and  textual  analysis  is 
presented;  third,  the  classification  and  justification  for  selecting 
particular  types  of  structures  is  discussed;  and  fourth,  the  research 
methods  employed  are  presented. 

Description  of  the 
Existing  Texts  Being  Used 

The  Iranian  curriculum  is  based  on  a  nationwide  subject- 
discipline  design.    All  the  school  texts,  both  in  elementary  and 
secondary  levels,  are  provided  by  Textbook  Organization  related  to 
the  Ministry  of  Education.    The  education  from  elementary  up  to  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  is  free.    So  are  the  textbooks,  among  them 
English  texts.    The  English  textbooks  which  are  currently  in  use  in 
the  Iranian  public  high  schools  can  be  divided  into  two  levels. 

Textbooks  of  the  first  level  are  used  during  three  years  of 
junior  high  school  where  each  text  consists  of  20-25  lessons.    Each  of 
the  lessons  consists  of  the  following  parts:  (1)  a  reading  passage, 
(2)  a  list  of  new  words  and  expressions,  (3)  a  grammar  section 
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(exercises  to  consolidate  and  reinforce  the  grammatical,  syntactical, 
and  lexical  points  being  used  in  the  current  lesson,  as  well  as  those 
presented  in  the  previous  books),  (4)  writing  activities,  which  in  all 
three  books  appear  under  the  topic  of  "English  Handwriting,"  and 
(5)  at  the  end  of  each  lesson,  there  is  an  illustrated  joke  or  a 
cross-word  puzzle.    After  every  five  lessons,  there  is  a  test,  which 
is  a  review  of  all  grammatical  points  that  have  been  taught  up  to  that 
point.    For  almost  each  of  the  lessons,  there  is  a  chart  which  has  been 
designed  to  help  the  students  to  understand  the  dialogue  and  also  to  be 
able  to  comprehend  the  lesson.    At  the  end  of  each  text,  there  is  a 
list  of  words  used  in  the  text,  along  with  their  Persian  meaning. 
Almost  all  three  books  used  in  junior  high  school  have  the  same  format 
except  for  Book  3,  which,  after  the  list  of  new  words  and  expressions, 
has  another  list  of  words  under  the  title  of  "Word  Study."    The  mean- 
ings of  some  words  in  this  section  are  given  in  English,  and  some  of 
them  are  left  blank  so  that  the  students  must  look  them  up  themselves. 

The  second  level  of  English  study  is  the  senior  high  school, 
where  three  books  with  a  different  format  from  those  in  junior  high 
schools  are  used.    The  tenth  grade  text  consists  of  20  lessons,  while 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  texts  consist  of  15  lessons  each.  The 
three  senior  level  texts  have  the  following  parts  in  common:  a  dialogue, 
a  reading  passage,  a  list  of  new  words  and  expressions,  a  word  study 
section,  a  grammar  lesson,  and  practice  exercises.    There  are  also 
some  differences  among  them.    The  differences  appear  in  three  parts: 
tests,  writing  activities,  and  a  division  of  comprehension.    After  every 
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five  lessons,  there  is  a  test  which  consists  of  two  or  three  parts 
devoted  to  comprehension,  structure,  and  composition.    As  the  class 
level  gets  higher  so  do  the  writing  activities  and  comprehension 
sections. 

At  the  first  year  of  senior  high,  or  tenth  grade,  each  lesson 
has  a  comprehension  part  which  is  called  "Silent  Reading."    The  students 
are  asked  to  read  the  lesson  silently  and  answer  the  appropriate  ques- 
tions listed  under  this  section.    At  the  second  year  of  senior  high, 
under  the  comprehension  part  of  each  lesson,  students  are  asked  to 
answer  the  comprehension  questions  listed  after  each  lesson.    In  the 
writing  activities,  the  tenth  grade  text  at  intervals  of  four  lessons 
has  "English  Handwriting,"  which  includes  review  of  grammatical  points. 

The  eleventh-grade  text  presents  a  form  of  composition  every 
five  lessons,  namely  narrative,  descriptive,  and  explanatory  models. 
It  starts  off  with  oral  narration  of  a  well-known  tale  in  the  children's 
native  tongue  and  continues  to  short  stories  that  the  students  have  read 
or  heard  of  in  target  language  in  this  case,  English.    Later  in  the 
course  a  descriptive  and  explanatory  model  is  developed  in  the  same 
fashion. 

The  twelfth-grade  writing  activities  are  of  two  kinds.  Every 
other  lesson  has  "Writing,"  where  the  students  are  asked  to  listen 
carefully  to  the  teacher  while  he  reads  a  paragraph  to  them  three  times. 
Then  the  students  must  write  as  much  as  they  can  remember,  staying  as 
close  as  they  can  to  what  they  have  heard.    They  are  not  allowed  to 
write  while  the  teacher  is  reading.    The  second  part  of  writing 
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activities  is  "Handwriting,"  in  which  the  students  are  asked  to  complete 
an  incomplete  conversation  presented  in  this  section.    These  conversa- 
tions include  the  grammatical  points  that  have  been  taught  so  far. 

The  tests  in  all  three  texts  have  the  same  format.  Comprehension 
tests  include  both  oral  comprehension  and  reading  comprehension.  For 
tests  of  oral  comprehension,  the  teacher  will  read  a  passage  to  the 
students,  who  are  then  asked  to  answer  questions  listed  in  this  section 
of  the  test.    In  reading  comprehension,  both  the  passage  and  questions 
are  provided  in  the  test.    Structure  is  always  a  review  of  all  grammati- 
cal points  that  have  been  taught  up  to  that  point.    In  the  composition 
division,  the  tests  in  the  tenth-grade  text  have  pictorial  compositions, 
where  the  students  are  asked  to  look  at  some  pictures  and  write  a  para- 
graph or  two  about  them.    Finally,  each  text  ends  with  a  description 
of  punctuation  and  capitalization  rules,  a  list  of  English  irregular 
verbs,  and  word  lists  which  contain  all  the  words  that  have  been  used 
for  the  first  time  in  the  text. 

With  regard  to  linguistic  content,  the  junior-high  level  texts 
can  be  divided  into  two  parts.    During  the  first  year  of  junior  high, 
because  it  is  the  students'  first  contact  with  the  English  language, 
information  is  more  limited  than  in  the  second  and  third  year  texts. 
The  first  book  is  based  on  three  language-learning  phases,  i.e.,  pre- 
reading  (hearing  and  talking),  reading,  and  writing.    Two  to  four  weeks 
are  allocated  to  the  hearing  and  talking  phase.    Lessons  are  based  on 
charts  and  other  kinds  of  audiovisual  materials.    The  greatest  advantage 
of  this  phase  is  that  students,  before  getting  into  the  difficult  phases 
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of  reading  and  writing,  will  learn  to  use  short  sentences  fluently  and 
correctly.    The  reading  phase,  as  presented  in  the  teacher's  manual, 
should  be  started  with  the  unit  of  sentences  rather  than  with  recogni- 
tion of  isolated  words.    There  are  different  procedures  and  techniques 
for  teaching  reading  skills,  and  the  teacher  is  allowed  latitude  among 
them  according  to  his/her  taste  and  experience.    In  the  attempt  to 
achieve  a  standard  and  correct  pronunciation,  each  lesson  introduces 
the  phonetic  symbol  for  one  or  two  letters.    Here  again,  the  teacher's 
preperation  and  knowledge  are  the  main  tools  in  eliciting  satisfactory 
and  correct  pronunciation.    Development  of  speaking  skill  is  a  very 
important  part  in  learning  any  language.    Neglect  or  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  will  produce  wrong  and  improper  pronunciation  habits 
among  the  students.    Such  habits  are  later  very  difficult  to  overcome. 

The  teaching  of  writing  includes  a  series  of  exercises  in 
English  handwriting,  where  use  is  made  of  three-  or  four-line  paper 
especially  designed  for  English  handwriting.    There  is  a  small  exercise 
book  with  writing  patterns  on  the  top  of  each  page  for  the  purpose  of 
building  correct  writing  habits.    Dictation  is  another  device  for 
teaching  writing,  along  with  spelling.    In  the  seventh-grade  text,  the 
lessons  are  short  and  a  mainly  conversational  type  of  subject  is  used. 
The  language  acquisition  order  has  been  to  some  extent  utilized.  The 
grammar  starts  off  with  the  use  of  the  verb  be  and  goes  on  to  the  verb 
have.    The  present  continuous  tense  in  all  its  forms  (affirmative,  nega- 
tive, and  interrogative)  is  presented  early,  and  the  simple  present 
tense  completes  the  information  given  about  verbs.    Two  hundred  words 
have  been  used  in  the  seventh-grade  text. 
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The  two  other  junior  high  texts  have  pretty  much  the  same  con- 
tent.   The  number  of  new  words  used  in  the  second-grade  text  is  four 
hundred;  and  in  the  ninth  grade,  it  is  five  hundred.    Some  of  these 
words  are  derivational  forms  of  words  that  have  been  used  in  all  three 
texts  and  some  are  proper  nouns,  such  as  the  names  of  different 
countries.    New  sentence  patterns  are  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms. 
The  subjects  of  the  lessons  are  both  socially  and  scientifically 
oriented.    They  have  supposedly  been  designed  to  suit  both  urban  and 
suburban  students.    The  grammatical  structures  have  been  arranged 
throughout  the  texts  from  simpler  to  more  difficult  structure.  The 
model  and  order  of  grammar  presented  in  the  texts  follow  the  principles 
of  traditional  grammar,  and  to  some  extent  the  early  stages  of  struc- 
tural grammar. 

The  design  of  the  senior  level  texts  is  based  on  that  of  the 
junior-high  series  following  the  assumption  that  students  who  have 
successfully  completed  the  previous  books  are  now  ready  for  a  higher 
stage  and  more  abstract  materials  in  the  language-acquisition  domain. 

All  three  senior-high  texts  aim  toward  the  continuation  of 
various  language  skills  previously  taught.    Therefore,  the  passages  are 
presented  as  multipurpose  exercises  to  continue  the  student's  training 
in  skills  such  as  silent  reading  with  maximum  comprehension  and  speed, 
reading  aloud  with  a  fair  grasp  of  the  pronunciation,  intonation,  and 
rhythm  of  the  language,  listening,  speaking,  and  writing.    The  subjects 
of  the  lessons,  as  of  thsoe  in  junior  texts,  are  culturally,  socially 
and  scientifically  oriented.    Each  book  presents  five  hundred  new  words 
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and  the  grammar  structures  are  the  higher  stages  of  previous  forms 
which  have  been  used  in  junior  texts.    The  grammar  is  mostly  based  on 
traditional  and  some  structural  exercises. 

The  Selection  of  the  Corpus 
In  deciding  on  the  materials  to  select  for  suggesting  and  pre- 
paring effective  materials  for  Iranian  English  texts  in  public  high 
school,  two  main  criteria  were  kept  in  mind: 

1.  The  need  of  the  audiences  which  this  study  attempts 
to  serve 

2.  The  type  of  materials  that  could  be  isolated  for 
analysis 

The  major  audience  of  this  study  is  expected  to  be  Iranian  high- 
school  textbook  writers,  both  in  junior  and  senior  levels.    It  is 
obvious  that  the  course  developer  has  to  cover  a  wide  range  in  terms  of 
gradation,  covering  presentation  of  materials  from  the  initial  stage 
of  instruction  to  the  final  stage,  in  which  the  student  is  expected  to 
read  and  understand  authentic  professional  scientific  literature.  The 
material  under  consideration  consists  of  the  bulk  of  six  English  text- 
books currently  in  use  in  Iran.    With  respect  to  making  a  selection 
from  the  textbooks,  a  major  problem  was  encountered.    Any  textbook 
usually  consists  of  a  large  body  of  materials  organized  into  chapters, 
sections,  and  subsections.    It  is  very  difficult  to  choose  samples 
from  different  parts  of  a  textbook  without  violating  the  continuity  and 
integrity  of  connected  discourse.    Within  the  scope  of  a  dissertation 
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not  all  of  the  major  features  of  a  text  can  be  analyzed;  therefore, 
the  choice  was  narrowed  down  to  the  measurement  and  analysis  of  certain 
features  of  syntax. 

The  Types  of  Structures  Selected  for  Discussion 
Having  narrowed  the  body  of  material  from  which  to  select,  the 
next  step  was  to  decide  what  to  analyze.    The  major  goal  of  this  study 
is  to  suggest  and  prepare  a  model  for  effective  materials  to  teach 
English  grammar.    It  is  not  the  goal  of  this  study  to  offer  a  linguistic 
analysis  of  the  English  language.    The  analysis  of  the  structures  chosen 
for  the  discussion  will,  however,  utilize  principles  based  on 
transformational -generative  grammar.    Two  major  components,  namely  the 
phrasal  verb  and  the  noun,  were  chosen  and  their  presentation  is  described 
in  detail.    Before  we  get  into  the  discussion  of  the  analysis  of  the 
verb  and  noun  used  in  current  English  textbooks  in  Iran,  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  a  brief  discussion  of  the  analysis  of  the  verb  and  noun 
in  English  as  made  by  various  grammarians  and  linguists.    The  treatment 
of  the  verb  and  noun  by  grammarians  and  linguists  generally  identified 
as  traditionalists,  structuralists  and  generative  transformationalists 
will  be  compared. 

Is  the  term  verb  a  syntactic  or  a  semantic  label?    The  tradi- 
tional definition  of  verb  has  been  a  notional  one;  that  is,  the  idea 
behind  such  units  as  verbs,  nouns,  etc.    For  example,  a  verb  is  said  to 
indicate  an  action  or  a  state,  a  noun  to  be  the  name  of  person,  place 
or  thing,  and  so  forth.    It  appears  that  for  traditional  grammarians 
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the  basis  for  the  distinction  of  the  so-called  parts  of  speech  is 
meaning,  the  type  of  idea  each  category  represents. 

Structural  grammarians  from  the  beginning  declared  their 
intentions  not  to  deal  with  meaning  but  to  stick  with  surface  structure. 
For  them  verb  is  a  syntactical  label,  a  surface  constituent.    In  fact, 
to  avoid  any  association  of  "word  clases"  with  notional  definition, 
some  structuralists  suggested  as  an  early  alternative  to  word  labels 
that  numbers  be  used  to  designate  word  classes  (Fries,  1952:75-85). 
For  example,  nouns  are  designated  by  the  number  1;  verbs  the  number  2; 
adjectives,  the  number  3;  and  adverbs,  the  number  4.    Surface  arrange- 
ments fo^these  elements  constituted  sentence  patterns. 

The  generative-transformational  theory  also  considers  "verb" 
as  a  syntactic  constituent.    Chomsky  (1965),  in  his  diagrams  of  sen- 
tences, considers  such  as  S^,  NP,  VP^,  N^,     to  be  syntactic  category 
symbols.    Given  Chomsky's  syntactic  approach  to  grammar,  it  would  be 
incompatible  with  his  theory  either  to  make  a  distinction  between 
semantic  verbs  and  syntactic  verbs,  or  to  claim  that  they  are  one  and 
the  same. 

Traditional  grammars,  as  I  have  shown  earlier  (Chapter  II),  are 
basically  "word"  grammars.    That  is,  the  main  concern  of  such  grammars 
is  to  categorize  the  words  of  the  language  into  parts  of  speech  and  to 
define  them  and  to  show  how  they  are  used  by  listing  usages.  Early 
English  grammarians  decided  on  eight  parts  of  speech  (what  was  good 
enough  for  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  was  good  enough  for  the  Englishmen), 
although  the  English  eight  parts  of  speech  did  not  exactly  match  those 
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of  the  classical  languages.    Among  the  eight  parts  of  speech  was  the 
verb,  which  was  notionally  defined  as  the  part  of  speech  that  designated 
states  or  actions.    George  Curme,  for  example,  defines  a  verb  as 
follows:  "The  verb  is  that  part  of  speech  that  predicates,  assists  in 
predication,  asks  a  question  or  expresses  a  command:  'The  wind  blows. ' 
'He  is  blind.'    'Did  he  do  it?'    'Hurry!'"  (1935:63).    He  indicates 
four  classes  of  verbs:  transitive,  intransitive,  linking,  and  auxiliary. 
Auxiliaries  he  divides  into  tense  auxiliaries:  be,  have  and  will  (future 
tense)  and  modal  auxiliaries:  will,  would,  shall ,  should,  can,  could, 
must,  ought,  dare,  and  need,  although  he  says  some,  such  as  will ,  need 
and  dare,  can  be  used  independently.    He  also  talks  about  the  use  of  d£ 
and  get  as  auxiliaries.    For  Curme,  linking  verbs  or  copulas  are  those 
that  link  the  subject  with  the  predicate  adjective,  adverb,  noun,  and 
prepositional  phrase.    Including  among  the  linking  verbs  are  be  and 
verbs  such  as  smell ,  sound,  taste,  etc.    There  is  a  stipulation,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  group  be  followed  by  adjectives,  not  adverbs. 

The  problem  with  the  notional  definition  is  that  it  sometimes 
leads  to  an  incorrect  identification  of  a  part  of  speech.    For  example, 
the  word  applaud  fits  the  definition  of  a  verb  as  indicating  an  action; 
however,  the  related  noun  applause  does  not  fit  the  notional  definition 
of  a  noun  as  "the  name  of  a  place,  person,  or  thing."    Actually,  the 
noun  applause  indicates  as  much  action  as  the  verb  applaud. 

Verbs  were  traditionally  conjugated  in  English  in  six  different 
tenses:  present,  present  perfect;  past,  past  perfect;  future  and  future 
perfect.    Each  tense  could  have  progressive  and  subjunctive  forms. 
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Each  of  these,  in  turn,  could  be  conjugated  in  active  or  passive  voice, 
sometimes  resulting  in  combinations  such  as  John  shall  have  been 
arrested,  which  surely  could  only  appear  in  grammar  books.    Two  kinds 
of  auxiliaries  are  used  with  verbs.    One  category,  the  so-called  "tense 
auxiliary,"  consists  of  have  and  be  and  is  used  to  effect  different 
tenses.    The  other  category,  "modal  auxiliaries,"  consists  of  the 
lexical  items  such  as  shall ,  should,  wil 1 ,  would,  can,  could,  may, 
might,  ought  (to),  must,  need,  and  dare.    These  were  said  to  effect 
certain  meanings,  such  as  possibility,  obligation,  ability,  determina- 
tion, and  so  on. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  although  it  is  linguistically  fashion- 
able these  days  to  downplay  the  importance  of  traditional  grammars 
and  grammarians,  and  sometimes  to  ignore  them  completely  as  if  they 
had  never  existed,  the  contribution  of  some  traditional  grammarians 
to  the  field  of  language  and  language  study  seems  to  me  to  be  indis- 
pensable.   First  of  all,  no  grammar  is  really  original  (except  perhaps 
Panini's,  around  400  B.C.)  and  as  Sapir  has  so  aptly  put  it,  "all 
grammars  leak."    Some  have  bigger  holes  in  them  than  others.  Secondly, 
each  grammar  takes  into  consideration  and  in  fact  builds  upon  previous 
grammars.    A  grammarian's  or  a  linguist's  contribution  is  in  his  novel 
approach  to  already  existing  material. 

Let  me  provide  just  a  few  examples  of  the  insights  some  tra- 
ditional grammarians  had  about  the  language  they  were  describing,  in 
this  case  English.    Chafe  (1970)  divides  all  the  verbs  semantically  into 
three  major  types:  state,  process,  and  action.    In  1933,  Jesperson 
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offered  under  the  category  of  verbs  (under  "word-classes")  three  sets 
of  examples,  as  follows: 
7.3  Verbs 

(I)  go,  take,  fight,  surprise,  eat,  breathe,  speak, 
walk,  clean  ,  play  ball  (I  am  in)  activity. 

(II)  sleep,  remain,  wait,  live,  suffer  ((I  am  in  a) 
state) . 

(III)  become,  grow,  lose,  die,  dry  ((I  am  in  a) 
process).    Here  again'^  these  sub-classes  are  not  always 
easily  distinguishable:  is  love  an  activity  or  a 
state?  (1933:67) 

To  take  another  example,  some  modern  grammarians  and  linguists 

consider  the  copula  be  in  sentences  such  as  John  is  happy,  John  is  in 

the  library,  John  is  a  teacher  as  an  auxiliary  verb,  not  a  main  verb, 

since  it  is  lexically  empty  and  basically  only  relates  the  subjects  of 

these  sentences  to  the  predicate.    Chafe  (1970)  specifically  considers 

the  verb  in  these  sentences  to  be  happy,  in,  and  teacher,  respectively, 

and  he  says  that  because  such  verbs  are  not  inflected  in  English,  the 

auxiliary  be  appears  in  the  surface  to  carry  tense,  aspect,  and  other 

verb  inflections.    George  Curme,  a  traditional  grammarian,  has  said  the 

same  thing  of  the  copula  be  in  English,  as  indicated  by  the  following 

paragraph: 

Linking  verbs.    .  .  .    Even  in  the  earliest  records  of  the 
oldest  langauges  in  our  family  a  new  style  of  predication 
had  begun  to  appear.    The  predicate  adjective,  noun,  and 
adverb,  or  prepositional  phrase  was  joined  to  the  subject 
by  means  of  the  copula  be,  as  in  the  following  modern 
English  sentences:    "The  boy  i_s^  tall."    "He  i_s  a  carpenter." 
"He  i_s  up  already."    "Everything  is^  in  good  condition." 
The  copula  be  performs  here  merely  the  function  of  announcing 
the  predicate;  it  only  links  the  predicate  to  the  subject. 
...    It  has  tenses.    This  copula,  like  all  copulas,  was 
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once  a  full  verb  with  concrete  meaning.    Later  it  lost 
its  concrete  meaning  and  developed  into  a  copula,  but 
fortunately,  it  retained  its  old  tenses  which  it  had 
when  it  was  a  full  verb.  (1935:66) 

Curme  goes  on  to  say  that  we  have  about  sixty  copulas  in  English, 

some  of  them  lexically  empty,  as  is  be,  along  with  others  having 

different  shades  of  meaning,  such  as  seem,  sound,  look,  etc.    He  offers 

the  following  examples  of  linking  verbs  with  different  shades  of  meaning: 

Simple  state:  "He  is  sick."    Continuance  in  a  state: 
"He  keeps  still."    Continuing  act:    "He  is  working 
in  the  garden."    Entrance  into  a  state:    "He  got  sick." 
Beginning  of  an  act:    "He  is  just  getting  up."  Outcome 
of  a  development:    "He  became  (or  went)  blind."  (1935: 
68) 

With  Chafe's  model,  nothing  is  said  that  contradicts  this.  In 
fact.  Chafe  does  not  talk  about  all  the  different  linking  verbs  or  pro- 
vide semantic  structures  for  them.    He  covers  be  used  as  a  copula  and 
says  of  become  "an  entrance  into  a  state"  (1970:138).    Curme  uses  the 
latter  description  for  the  linking  verb  get  above.    The  similarity 
in  the  treatment  of  linking  verbs  by  the  two  authors  is  apparent. 
Curme 's  discusison  of  linking  verbs  seems  much  more  thorough  than 
Chafe's.    For  example,  Curme  includes  310    as  a  linking  verb,  as  in 
his  example  He  went  blind,  meaning  "He  became  blind."    I  suppose  the 
reason  for  Curme' s  seemingly  large  number  of  linking  verbs  in  English 
is  that  he  considers  30  in  the  above  example  as  linking.    All  of  this 
goes  to  show  the  kind  of  insight  and  feeling  some  traditional  grammar- 
ians had  for  the  language.    This  insight  has  served  as  an  incentive 
for  recent  theories  such  as  generative-semantic. 

Structural  grammars,  as  stated  earlier,  used  the  term  "word- 
classes"  instead  of  parts  of  speech.    They  divided  word-classes  into 
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"content  words"  (consisting  of  nouns  [and  pronouns],  verbs,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs),  and  "function  words."    The  word-classes  in  general  are 
identified  by  the  structuralists  basically  through  form  and  function. 

The  English  verb  could  be  identified  on  the  basis  of  form  by  its 
derivational  morphemes,  such  as  the  prefix  en-  in  encircle,  or  the 
suffixes  -en  as  in  strengthen  and  -ize  as  in  realize,  and  other  such 
derivational  morphemes  that  generally  convert  a  different  part  of  speech 
into  a  verb.    The  English  verb  could  also  be  identified  on  the  basis  of 
inflectional  (grammatical)  morphemes,  limited  to  the  third  person 
singular  present  suffix  (1),  the  present  participle  suffix  (2),  the  past 
suffix  (3),  and  the  past  participle  suffix  (4,a,b): 

1 .  The  man  walk£. 

2.  The  man  is  wal king. 

3.  The  man  walked. 

4.  a.    The  man  has  walked, 
b.    The  man  has  fallen. 

The  English  verb  could  be  identified  on  the  basis  of  function 
or  position.    The  verb  is  said  to  occupy  certain  positions  in  the  sen- 
tence: 

A.  After  the  initial  (subject)  noun: 

5.  The  man   . 

B.  After  an  auxiliary: 

6.  The  man  should   . 

Typically  verbs  are  divided  into  three  major  categories: 
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A.  Intransitive: 

7.  The  boy  smiled. 

B.  Linking: 

8.  The  boy  21  happy. 

9.  The  boy  looks  sad. 

CI.  Transitive  with  one  object: 

10.  The  boy  kicked  the  ball. 
C2.  Transitive  with  two  objects: 

11.  The  boy  gave  the  girl  a  flower. 

Within  the  transitive  category  with  two  objects,  a  distinction 
can  be  made  between  verbs  of  the  type  give  whose  objects  are  not  related 
and  those  that  require  an  object  complement: 

12.  John  considers  Bill  a  professor. 

13.  The  students  elected  Bill  president. 

This  summarizes  briefly  the  method  by  which  most  structural 
grammarians  identified  and  classified  the  element  verb  in  the  language. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  examples,  no  notional  or  semantic  definition  of 
verb  is  given  nor  any  semantic  test  offered  as  a  means  of  identifying 
the  verb.    All  clues  are  based  on  form  and  word  order  (syntactic  position, 
which,  in  English,  implies  function).    The  classification  as  transitive 
or  intransitive  simply  identifies  the  verb  on  the  basis  of  the  number 
of  nouns  that  accompany  the  verb  in  the  sentence  without  regard  to  the 
semantic  relation  of  the  so-called  subject  or  object  to  the  verb. 

Martin  Joos  and  W.  Freeman  Twaddell  have  written  descriptively 
on  English  verb  structure,  in  particular  Joos  in  The  English  Verb  (1964) 
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and  Twaddell  in  The  English  Verb  Auxiliaries  (1965).    The  latter  is  a 
monograph  in  which  Twaddell  deals  with  English  verb  auxiliaries  in  a 
way  that  no  other  linguist  has  dealt  with  them.    His  approach  is  both 
semantic  and  structural,  and  he  presents  syntactic  information  uniquely. 
Twaddell 's  presentation  points  up  the  complexity  of  the  auxiliary  system 
in  English. 

Some  kinds  of  transformational -generative  grammar  consist  of 
three  components:  the  syntactic  component,  the  semantic  component,  and 
the  phonological  component.    The  generative  component  is  the  syntactic 
component,  in  particular  the  base  rules  consisting  of  phrase-structure 
rules,  lexicon  (syntactic  features),  and  base  transformations.  The 
lexicon  is  part  of  the  semantic  component,  whose  function  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  meaning.    The  phonological  component  translates  the  under- 
lying phonological  units  into  sound. 

The  following  passages  are  taken  directly  from  Chomsky  (1965: 

106-7)  for  subsequent  discussion: 

We  may  now  consider  a  generative  grammar  with  a  base 
component  containing,  among  many  others,  the  rules 
and  rule  schemata  (57)  and  the  lexicon  (58): 

(57) (i)  S   ►  NP  Predicate-phrase 


(ii)  predicate  phrase 

(iii)  VP  — 


Aux    VP  (place)  (Time) 


copula  predicate 

f (NP) (pre-phrase) (prep-phrase) 

(manner) 

S' 

Predicate 


(iv)  Predicate  - 


Adjective 


(like)  predicate-nominal 
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(v)  Prep-phrase   ►  Direction,  Duration,  Place, 

Frequency,  etc. 

(vi)  V   ^  CS 

(vii)  NP   ^  (Det)  N(S') 

(viii)  N   ^  CS 

(ix)  [+  Det  -]   >■  [t  Count] 

(x)  [+  Count]   »-  [+  Animate] 

(xi)  [+  N,  +  -]   >  It  Animate] 

(xii)  [+  Animate]   >■  [t  Human] 

(xiii)  [-  Count]   *-  [t  Abstract] 

(xiv)  [+  V]   »-  CS/a'^Aux-(Det'^B) 

where  a  is  an  N  and  6  is  an  N. 

(xv)  Adjective   >■  CS/a  ...  - 

(xvi)  Aux   *-  Tense  (MN)  (Aspect) 

(xvii)  Det   (Pre-Article   of)  Article 

(Post-Article) 

(xviii)  Article      [t  Definite] 

(58)  (Sincerity,  [+  N,  +  Det—,  —count,  + 
abstract,  .  .  .]) 

(Boy,  [+  N,  +  Det—,  +  Count,  +  Animate, 
+  Human,  .  .  .]) 

(Frighten,  [+V,  +  -NP,  +  [+  Abstract]  Aux-Det 
[+  Animate],  +  object-deletion,  .  .  .]) 
(May,  [+  M,  .  .  .]) 

Chomsky  states  that  the  sets  of  rules  given  above  will  generate 
the  branching-tree  diagram  (P-marker)  for  the  sentence: 

14.    Sincerity  may  frighten  the  boy. 
The  P-marker  provides  the  underlying  syntactic  structure  for  the  sentence 
(1965:108).    The  set  of  rules  and  the  resulting  tree  diagram  do  the 
fol lowing: 
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a.  Indicate  the  constitutents  of  the  sentence 

b.  Label  the  constituents  (categories)  with  category 
symbols  such  as  NP,  VP 

c.  Show  which  categories  are  dominated  by  which  and 
indicate  their  sequence 

d.  Provide  syntactic  features  of  the  nouns,  e.g., 

[+  N,  +  Common,  +  Count,  +  Animate,  +  Human,  +  Mascu- 
line] for  ho^,  that  is  the  subcategories  of  nouns 

e.  Categorize  the  verb  in  terms  of  both  its  syntactic 
subcategory,  e.g.,  (+  V,  +  -NP)  and  its  selectional 
restrictions  in  terms  of  the  syntactic  features  of  the 
nouns  with  which  it  appears,  e.g.,  [+  Abstract  - 
+Animate]  for  a  verb  such  as  frighten  in  (14) 

Remarks  on  Generative  Transformational  Grammar 
Given  the  TG6,  treatment  of  verb  and  noun  and  presented  review 
of  this  model  of  grammar,  the  researcher  makes  the  following  remarks: 

a.  No  justification  is  offered  for  making  the  syntactic 
component,  rather  than  the  semantic  component,  the 
generative  component  of  the  grammar. 

b.  The  grammar  basically  accounts  for  the  syntactic 
structures  of  sentences  and  for  the  syntactic  functions 
of  the  categories. 

c.  The  categories  "verb"  and  "noun"  are  used  as  syntactic 
labels  rather  than  semantic  elements  within  the  sentence. 
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d.  The  so-called  syntactic  features  of  the  verb  are 
selected  on  the  basis  of  the  features  of  the  nouns 
that  accompany  it,  rather  than  selecting  the  nouns 

on  the  basis  of  the  semantic  specifications  of  the  verb. 

e.  No  convincing  argument  is  presented  by  Chomsky  for  con- 
sidering the  specifications  of  nouns  and  verbs  as  syn- 
tactic rather  than  semantic  features. 

f.  The  relationship  between  the  nouns  and  the  verb  in  the 
sentence  is  indicated  only  on  the  syntactic  level  rather 
than  semantic  level  or  both.    That  is,  although  the  set 
of  rules  above  (Chomsky,  1965:107)  provides  for  both 

(14)  and  (15): 

15.    The  boy  frightened  easily, 
there  is  no  mechanism  whereby  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  semantic  relationship  between  boy  (subject)  and  the 
verb  in  (14)  and  between  boy  (object)  and  the  verb  in 

(15)  . 

The  points  just  made  regarding  the  generative-transformational 
theory  indicate  some  major  problems  with  the  theory  and  have  served  as  an 
incentive  for  the  proposing  of  the  generative-semantic  theory  by  linguists 
such  as  Chafe. 

Chomsky's  grammar,  however,  presents  one  of  the  best  ways  to 
account  for  the  surface  structure  of  sentences.    For  example,  by  pro- 
viding two  rules,  the  auxiliary  rewrite  rule  (Rl)  and  the  affix  trans- 
formation (Tl ) ,  one  can  account  for  the  surface  structure  of  the  basic 
sentences  containing  various  auxiliary  elements: 
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Rl    Aux  +  tense  (Modal)    (Have  -en)    (be  -ing) 

Tl    Afv  =*  V  Af 
The  rule  (Rl)  shows  the  auxiliary  within  the  sentence  to  consist  of 
tense  (which  is  either  present  or  past)  and  one  or  more  of  the  three 
optional  elements:  modal,  perfective  (have    -en),  and  progressive 
be    -ing)  in  that  order.    This  relation  conveys  the  information  that  in 
English,  perfective  aspect  is  conveyed  not  just  through  the  auxiliary 
have,  but  the  combination  of  have  plus  the  past  participle  morpheme. 
Similarly,  it  conveys  the  information  that  the  progressive  aspect  in 
English  is  indicated  through  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  be  plus  the 
present  participle  morpheme.    It  also  conveys  that  the  combination  of 
perfective  and  progressive  must  appear  in  that  order,  which  may 
optionally  be  preceded  by  a  model,  which  in  turn  is  preceded  by  tense, 
which  is  indispensable.    However,  in  the  surface  structure  of  the 
sentence  in  English,  the  tense  morpheme  is  attached  to  the  first 
lexical  item  in  the  Aux  +  VP  unit.    In  the  case  of  the  past  participle 
and  the  present  participle,  their  morphemes  are  attached  to  the  next 
lexical  element.    To  account  for  this,  Chomsky  has  proposed  the  affix 
transformation  (Tl).    As  we  see,  a  great  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  surface  structure  of  the  phrasal  verb  in  the  sentence  is  revealed 
through  these  two  simple  rules. 

Similarly,  the  set  of  transformations  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  interrogatives,  negatives,  emphatic  sentences,  etc.,  reveals  that  in 
all  of  these  cases,  the  same  elements  are  affected  by  the  transforma- 
tions.   These  rules  present  a  justification  for  the  separation  of  the 
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verb  be  as  the  main  verb  from  other  verbs.    It  is  worth  noticing  that 
in  the  formation  of  interrogative,  negative,  and  emphatic  sentences, 
the  verb  be  used  as  the  main  verb  behaves  similarly  to  the  verb  be 
used  as  an  auxiliary: 

16.  John  is  happy. 

17.  John  is  singing. 

18.  Is  John  happy? 

19.  Is  John  singing? 

20.  John  isn't  happy. 

21 .  John  isn't  singing. 

One  of  the  interesting  aspects  of  the  auxiliary  in  English  is 
the  distinction  between  non-modal s  be,  d£,  and  have,  which  are  lexically 
empty,  and  the  modal s.    Two  formal  distinctions  separate  the  two  cate- 
gories of  auxiliaries.    One  is  the  fact  that  the  lexically  empty 
auxiliaries  be,  do,  and  have  may  function  as  full  verbs  in  sentences 
such  as:  The  man  is  happy.  The  student  did  his  homework,  and  The  boy  has 
a  bicycle.    It  is  argued,  however,  by  Chafe  and  Twaddell ,  that  the  verb 
be  remains  lexically  empty,  even  when  it  is  used  as  a  full  verb  in  a 
sentence.    For  example.  Chafe  considers  the  predicate  adjective  in  (16) 
as  the  verb,  not  be.    The  second  formal  difference  between  the  non- 
modals  and  the  modals  is  in  the  fact  that  the  non-modals  are  inflected 
for  concord  (person  and  number  agreement)  between  the  surface  subject 
and  the  verb.    However,  such  an  agreement  is  non-existent  for  the  modal: 
John  may  sing.    Concord  is  also  lacking  when,  in  addition  to  the  modal, 
there  are  other  auxiliaries  within  the  verb  phrase,  since  the  modal 
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appears  before  other  auxiliaries,  and  tense  is  the  property  of  the  first 
auxiliary:  John  may  be  singing. 

Another  point  that  has  to  do  with  the  generative- transformational 
rules  for  the  generation  of  English  sentences  concerns  the  unit  "tense" 
in  the  auxiliary  rewrite  rule.    In  this  rule,  tense  is  said  to  be  either 
present  or  past.    Again,  this  is  to  account  for  the  surface  form  of  the 
elements  within  the  auxiliary  unit  or  the  verb  phrase.    For  example,  the 
combination  past  +  shall  +  the  affix  transformation  gives  us  should, 
past  +  may  gives  us  might,  etc.,  as  in  the  following  sentences: 

22.  John  should  go  home. 

23.  John  might  go  home. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  semantically  neither  (22)  nor  (23)  is  past 
in  terms  of  what  Twaddell  (1965)  calls  "earl ierness"  or  "time  anterior 
to  that  of  the  utterance."    He  contends  that  the  lexical  units  should. 
could,  might  and  would  are  timeless  by  themselves  in  conditional  sen- 
tences and  are  "compatible  with  contextual  or  situational  clues  speci- 
fying future,  present,  or  past  chronology"  (1965:7). 

Another  part  of  speech  under  consideration  in  this  study  is  noun. 
The  notional  definition  of  a  noun  is  said  to  be  the  name  of  a  person, 
place,  or  thing.    George  Curme  defines  a  noun  as  follows:  "A  noun,  or 
substantive,  is  a  word  used  as  the  name  of  a  living  being  or  lifeless 
thing:  Mary,  John,  cow,  dog;  hat,  house  tree;  London,  Chicago;  virtue" 
(1935:1).    He  indicates  five  classes  of  nouns:  common  nouns,  proper 
nouns,  mass  nouns,  collective  nouns,  and  abstract  nouns.    He  also  indi- 
cates three  classes  of  inflection  for  nouns:  number,  case,  and  gender. 
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A  noun  is  said  to  be  common  if  it  names  something  or  someone 
in  a  general  way:  girl ,  teacher,  mayor.    It  is  proper  if  it  names  a 
particular  person,  place  or  thing:  Mary,  John,  London.    A  noun  is  said 
to  be  mass  noun  if  it  is  not  only  the  name  of  a  thing  with  a  definite 
form  but  also  the  name  of  formless  mass,  a  material:  tea,  sand,  water. 
A  collective  noun  is  the  name  of  a  collection  of  living  beings  or 
lifeless  things:  army,  nation,  a  chain  of  mountains.    A  noun  is  abstract 
if  it  names  something  which  exists  only  as  an  idea  or  concept  in  the 
mind:  peace,  kindness,  happiness.    The  purpose  of  inflection  is  to 
indicate  the  number,  case  and  gender  of  nouns.    Number  is  that  form 
of  word  which  indicates  whether  we  are  speaking  of  one  or  more  than 
one.    English  nouns  have  two  numbers  (singular  and  plural):  the  bo^ 
is  playing.    The  boys  are  playing.    In  English  the  plural  of  nouns  is 
formed  in  different  ways,    Curme  (1935:112-127)  indicates  six  categories 
of  plural  in  English,  each  category  in  turn  has  some  subcategories. 
They  are  summarized  as  follows: 

1.    Plural  formed  by  adding  (-s):  This  kind  has  the 
following  forms: 

a.  Plural  formed  by  adding  (-s):  boys,  rivers, 
arms. 

b.  Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  sibilants.    After  siti- 
4ants  (s,  ss,  c,  sh,  tch,  ch,  g,  dg,  x,  z)  the 
plural  ending  is  (-es):  gases,  masses,  vices, 
dishes,  churches,  ages,  edges,  boxes,  topazes. 
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c.  Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  (y). 

(1)  ladies,  flies,  cities. 

(2)  boys,  monkeys,  rays. 

d.  Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  (f,  fe):  half,  halves; 
self,  selves;  life,  lives;  wife,  wives;  loaf, 
loaves.    There  are  some  exceptions  in  this  sub- 
category. 

e.  Plural  of  nouns  ending  in  (o):  potatoes,  tomatoes. 
Some  exceptions  are  in  this  category,  too. 

f.  Plural  formed  by  adding  (-en):  oxen,  children, 
brethren. 

2.  Plural  formed  by  change  of  vowel:  men,  women,  teeth, 
feet,  geese. 

3.  Plural  with  form  of  singulars:  deer,  sheep,  fish. 

4.  Foreign  plurals:  curriculum,  curricula;  datum,  data; 
bacterium,  bacteria. 

5.  Plural  of  compound  nouns:  there  are  three  groups  under 
this  category. 

a.  Old  compounds:  horseman,  horsemen;  toothpick, 
toothpicks;  housetrap,  housetraps. 

b.  Syntactical  compounds:  mother-in-law,  mothers-in- 
law;  brother-in-law,  brothers-in-law;  editor-in- 
chief,  editors-in-chief. 

c.  Plural  of  titles:  Mr.  Paul  Smith  and  Mr.  John  Smith, 
Messrs.  Paul  and  John  Smith. 
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Case  "is  that  fonn  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  which  marks  it  as  the 
subject  of  a  verb,  or  as  the  object  of  a  verb,  adjective,  or  preposition, 
or  as  playing  the  part  of  an  adjective  or  an  adverb"  (Curme,  1935:127- 
133).    There  are  three  cases  in  English: 

1.  Nominative:  The  nominative  performs  three  functions. 
It  plays  the  role  of  subject,  predicate  and  direct 
address.    They  are  industrious;  She  is  my  sister; 
Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home. 

2.  Accusative:  The  accusative  has  three  functions:  It 
plays  the  role  of  object,  adverb,  or  objective  predi- 
cate.   He  lives  a  sad  and  lonely  life;  He  stayed  an 
hour;  The  President  made  him  a  general . 

3.  Dative  modifies  the  verb  closely,  therefore  it  is  an 
object.    He  offered  me  his  support. 

Gender  is  the  distinction  of  words  into  masculine,  feminine, 
and  neuter.    English  nouns  follow  natural  gender.    Names  of  male  beings 
are  masculine:  man,  bo^,  father,  uncle,  etc.    Names  of  female  beings 
are  feminine:  woman,  girl ,  mother,  aunt,  etc.    The  names  of  inanimate 
things  are  neuter:  house,  tree,  stone,  etc. 

According  to  structuralists,  a  word  is  a  noun  if  it  has  a  series 
of  forms  like  those  in  the  paradigm:  boy,  boys,  boy's,  boys'  or  man, 
men,  man's,  men's.    As  we  can  see,  this  definition  is  not  lexical,  nor 
does  it  say  anything  about  a  noun  being  a  word  that  names  a  person, 
place  or  thing.    This  definition  is  strictly  formal  so  that  a  noun  can 
be  accurately  described  without  reference  to  meaning.    Fries  (1945,  1952) 
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and  Sledd  (1974)  both  agreed  that  classification  of  nouns  should  be 
made  by  their  formal  markers  and  by  their  position  in  the  pattern. 
The  kind  of  information  provided  by  test  frames  and  immediate  constitu- 
ent (IC)  analysis  permits  the  structural  linguists  to  isolate  the 
following  seven  syntactic  positions  which  are  characteristically  occu- 
pied by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  along  with  their  grammatical  functions: 

^-    ^'"-'^  {pron.}      '  {pron.}  P°^^*^°"  ^  ^^^^  P'"^^"' 
Structure  in  this  slot  functions  as  subject  of  a  verb. 
E.g. ,  Birds  fly. 

He  wants  John  to  win. 
John's  winning  was  expected. 

2.  The  IpjTqp  I  following  a  transitive  verb  form. 

Structure  in  this  slot  functions  as  direct  object  of 
a  verb. 

E.g.,  They  expect  to  have  a  party. 

3.  The  first  of  two  i         [  following  a  transitive  verb 

(pron. J 

form.    Structure  in  this  position  functions  as  the 
indirect  object  of  the  verb. 
E.g.,  She  gave  him  a  watch. 

4.  |p^^Q*p  I  following  a  direct  object  nominal  functions  as 

object  complement. 

E.g.,  We  consider  John  a  sissy. 
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5. 


r  n. 
\Pron. 


following  a  linking  verb,  functions  as  subject 
compl ement. 

E.g.,  Mr.  Jones  is  the  leader. 

6.  jpy-Qp  I  following  a  preposition. 
E.g.,  He  went  to  the  store. 

7.  |pj?qp  I  following  any  nominal. 

E.g.,  My  sister,  Mary,  is  young. 
As  I  have  previously  indicated,  for  example,  that  boy  is  made 
plural  by  the  addition  of  the  plural  inflectional  morpheme  ^1,  actually 
the  pronunciation  of  this  morpheme  is  z_.    Structuralists  make  words 
plurals  in  the  following  fashion: 


Singular  (0) 


Plural  (-s) 


radio 

cap 

box 
[child 
H  brother 
[ox 

fman 
j mouse 

'i^tooth 


fsheep" 
^deer 
fish 


/criterion 
\datum 


radios  (radio  +  z) 
caps  (cap  +  s) 
boxes  (box  +  4z) 
[children] 

J  brethren  I"  (stem  +  4jn) 
[oxen  J 


men 
imice  ^ 
teeth 

sheep 
deer 
[fish 


/criteria 
\data 


(stem  +  plural  morpheme  which 
modifies  the  vowel  form  of 
the  stem) 


(stem  +  zero  allomorph) 
(foreign  plural  form) 


All  of  these  different  morphs  indicating  plurality  are  allo- 
morphs,  i.e.,  class  members  belonging  to  the  single  morpheme  class  (-s). 
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In  other  words,  the  plural  morpheme  does  not  signify  sounds,  nor  sym- 
bolize spelling.    All  it  does  is  to  carry  the  grammatical  information, 
namely  plural . 

In  transformational  grammar,  the  definition  and  classification 
of  nouns  seems  more  meaningful.    In  addition  to  number  and  case,  nouns 
have  other  special  features.    Owen  Thomas  indicates  these  special 
features  by  small  subscripts  on  the  symbol  N,  as  follows  (1965:78): 

N,„  =  animate  noun  N.    =  inanimate 

an  in 

=  count  noun  N^^l^  =  abstract  noun 

=  niass  noun  N^„„  =  common  noun 

mass  com 

=  proper  noun  N^^^^  =  feminine  noun 

'^masc  ^  masculine  noun         N^^^^  =  neuter  noun 

So  far  in  this  chapter  I  have  presented  examples  of  three 
different  treatments  of  verb  and  noun  by  three  different  schools  of 
grammar,  namely  traditional,  structural,  and  transformational.    The  next 
step  will  be  to  analyze  the  phrasal  verb  and  the  noun  as  they  are 
presented  in  the  existing  English  textbooks  used  in  Iran.    The  purpose 
of  the  analysis  is  to  see  if  there  is  an  established  sequence  in  which 
Iranian  learners  of  English  as  a  second  language  are  taught  certain 
structures.    A  second  purpose  is  to  find  out  if  the  development  and 
nature  of  the  grammar  used  as  reflected  in  the  treatment  of  verbs  and 
nouns  is  systematic,  consistent,  and  up-to-date.    To  achieve  these  goals 
linguistically,  I  must  first  decide  upon  the  best  method  of  presenting 
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the  linguistic  infonnation.    That  is,  I  must  decide  which  of  the 
linguistic  descriptions  is  adequate  for  my  purposes.    Much  has  been 
said  about  the  adequacies  and  inadequacies  of  various  available  lin- 
guistic theories.    The  main  objection  to  the  traditional  approach,  as 
I  have  described  it  in  Chapter  II,  has  been  the  lack  of  treatment  of 
syntactic  structures  and  inconsistencies  in  the  type  of  criteria  used 
in  establishing  the  different  parts  of  speech.    The  structuralists 
have  pointed  out  that  certain  words  may  fall  within  more  than  one  part 
of  speech. 

However,  the  structuralists'  own  theoretical  approach  has 
suffered  even  more  seriously  by  limiting  language  analysis  to  observ- 
able data.    Therefore,  while  some  of  their  objections  directed  at  the 
traditionalists  were  well  founded,  their  preoccupation  with  segmenta- 
tion and  classification  of  words  and  sentences  has  earned  them  the 
label  taxonomists  (Chomsky,  1965).    Nevertheless,  the  structuralists' 
contribution  to  the  technique  of  language  analysis  was  very  valuable 
because  they  put  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  rigor  and  accuracy  in 
the  description  of  linguistic  forms. 

Chomsky  (1965)  showed  very  convincingly  that  language  analysis 
is  most  importantly  a  description  of  an  abstract  level  called  "deep 
structure."    He  proposed  a  distinction  between  the  "surface  structure" 
of  sentences  and  their  "syntactic  deep  structures."    By  positing  two 
levels  of  structure,  deep  and  surface,  his  grammar  is  capable  of 
demonstrating  that  the  ambiguity  of  a  sentence  such  as 
Flying  planes  can  be  dangerous 
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may  be  accounted  for  on  the  basis  of  the  two  underlying  structures  that 
exist  for  this  surface  structure.    One  underlying  structure  corresponds 
with  the  meaning  Flying  planes  is  dangerous  and  the  other  with  Flying 
planes  are  dangerous.    That  is,  in  one,  the  subject  of  the  sentence 
is  a  sentence  like  Someone  flies  a  plane;  in  the  other,  the  subject  is 
a  sentence  like  Planes  fly.    Chomsky  argues  that  the  opposite  situation 
is  also  present  in  language  where  two  distinct  sentences  may  have  a 
single  "deep  structure."    He  claims  that  the  active  and  the  correspond- 
ing passive  sentences  have  the  same  deep  structure,  for  example.  The 
soldier  killed  the  enemy  and  The  enemy  was  killed  by  the  soldier. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore,  the  most  attractive 
and  most  promising  approach,  which  proved  to  be  highly  adequate  for 
analysis,  is  transformational-generative  grammar;  therefore,  the  pro- 
posed study  has  adopted  a  phrase-structure  grammar  approach.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  phrase-structure  grammar  generates  structures 
by  a  series  of  rules  that  essentially  indicate  what  categories  can 
make  up  larger  categories.    A  clear  and  effective  presentation  of  this 
approach  can  be  found  in  Chomsky  (1954:26-28). 

As  indicated  by  Chomsky  (1957),  although  a  phrase-structure 
grammar  runs  into  difficulties  and  complications  as  soon  as  we  consider 
any  sentences  beyond  the  simplest  one,  this  grammar  is  more  powerful 
than  a  model  based  on  a  finite  state  process  and  does  not  fail  in  the 
same  way.    It  has  proved  to  some  to  be  a  useful  teaching  concept. 

The  classification  of  the  English  sentence  patterns  within  the 
phrase-structure  grammar  is  necessarily  arbitrary.    For  the  purpose  of 
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this  study,  I  have  chosen  the  following  basic  nine  English  sentence 
patterns,  which  are  common  in  most  transformationalists'  work.  These 
patterns  classify  the  significant  features  of  English  syntax  that 
have  pedagogical  importance  in  an  English  foreign  language  (EFL) 
environment.    The  Kernel  sentence  patterns  are 

1.  NP  +  be  +  adj 

(e.g..  The  woman  is  kind.) 

2.  NP  +  be  +  UW  (=  uninflected  word) 
(e.g. ,  They  are  here. ) 

+  be  +  NP, 


3.  NP 

(e 

4.  NP 

(e 

5.  NP 

(e 

6.  NP 

(e 

7.  NP 

(e 

8.  NP 

(e 

9.  NP 

(e 


1 

g..  Her  husband  is  a  doctor.) 

g. ,  The  bird  sings. ) 
+       +  NP2 

g. ,  I  wrote  a  letter. ) 

+      +  NP2  +  NP3 

g.,  I  wrote  him  a  letter.) 

+      +  NP2  +  NP2 

g..  The  professors  chose  Bob  president.) 
+      +  Adj 

g..  The  man  seems  kind.) 

g..  My  brother  became  a  doctor.) 


In  analyzing  the  chosen  structures  (verb  phrase  and  noun  forms) 
the  following  criteria  were  used: 
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1.  Investigating  the  sequence  of  noun  forms  and  verb 
phrase  being  used  in  the  six  texts  by  comparing  them 
with  language  acquisition  order  suggested  by  authori- 
tative linguists  such  as  Brown  (1973b),  Ervin-Tripp 
(1974),  Dulay  and  Burt  (1971);  Jakobson  (1966), 
Menkes  (1974),  and  Hanania  (1974). 

2,  Recognizing  the  patterns  in  which  the  noun  forms  and 
verb  phrase  have  been  used  and  analyzing  them  based  on 
phrase-structure  grammar  by  Chomsky.    In  doing  so  the 
project  will  be  guided  by  the  following  sequence: 

a.  Patterns  for  Transitive  Complementation 

i.    Single  object  complements  (monotransitive 
pattern: 

NP^  +         NP^  (e.g.,  I  wrote  a  letter.) 
ii.    Double  object  complements  (ditransitive 
pattern: 

NP-j  +      +  NP2  +  NP^  (e.g.,  I  wrote  him 
a  letter.) 

b.  Patterns  for  Intransitive  Complementation 

NP    +  V^.  (e.g..  The  birds  sing.) 

c.  Patterns  for  Linking  Verb  Complementation 

i.  Adjective  phrase  complements 

(a)  NP  +  be  +  Adj.  (e.g..  The  man  is  kind.) 

(b)  NP  +  V„  +  Adj.  (e.g..  The  man  seems  kind.) 
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ii.    Noun  phrase  complements 

(a)  NP-i  +  be  +  NP^  (e.g..  My  brother  is 
a  doctor. ) 

(b)  NP-|  +      +  NP-j  (e.g..  My  brother  became 
a  doctor. ) 

iii.    Adverbial  phrase  complements 

NP  +  be  +  adv.  (e.g..  They  are  here.) 
In  treatment  of  noun  forms,  the  patterns  for  the  number  system 
of  nouns,  and  all  forms  of  nouns  which  are  used  in  six  English  texts  for 
Iranian  public  high  schools  will  be  discussed. 


CHAPTER  IV 
PRESENTATION  OF  DATA  AND  ANALYSIS 


Noun  Forms  and  Verb  Phrases 
The  present  chapter  is  comprised  of  two  parts.    Part  I  examines 
the  noun  forms  and  patterns  for  the  number  system  of  nouns.    Part  II 
deals  with  verb  phrases  limited  to  the  auxiliary  system  and  patterns  for 
linking  verb  complementation  for  intransitive  complementation,  for 
single  object  complements  (monotransitive  patterns),  and  for  double 
object  complements  (ditransitive  patterns). 

Part  I:  Noun  Forms 

To  present  graphically  the  noun  forms  as  they  have  been  taught 
in  the  six  English  textbooks  currently  in  use  in  Iranian  high  schools, 
a  table  has  been  prepared  which  indicates  at  which  point  certain  noun 
concepts  are  taught  (see  Table  1). 

A  close  examination  of  Table  1  shows  that  noun  forms  are 

started  in  the  first  year  and  all  the  concepts  of  animate  noun  (f''3p)> 

inanimate  noun  (N.  ),  number  noun  (count  noun  [N  ],  mass  noun  [N  1), 
in' '  c  mass 

gender  noun  (masculine  noun  [Nj^g^^],  feminine  noun  [N^^^^],  neuter  noun 
[N^g^]),  common  noun  (N^^^),  proper  noun  (Np^),  and  abstract  noun  (N^j^) 
are  taught  by  the  end  of  the  third  year.    During  the  remaining  three 
years,  the  forms  and  concepts  already  taught  are  repeated.    There  is 
no  indication  of  any  special  procedure  in  presenting  these  forms.  They 
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simply  are  used  in  conversation,  passages  or  exercises.  Besides 
showing  the  order  of  introducing  the  noun  forms,  the  table  shows  that 
the  law  of  simplicity  has  been  ignored,    "That  grammatical  simplicity 
might  be  an  index  of  psychological  easiness  has  been  suggested  by  a 
number  of  respectable  linguists  and  psychologists"  (Newmark,  i_n 
Lester,  1973,  p.  206).    For  instance,  before  introducing  the  dominant 
gender  with  which  students  can  easily  identify  themselves,  in  Book 
One,  lesson  one,  the  neuter  form  of  the  noun  has  been  introduced. 
Although  English  is  categorized  as  having  natural  gender,  the  concept 
of  gender  is  important  for  the  proper  use  of  pronouns.    It  will  create 
problems  for  EFL  learners  if  they  are  not  introduced  to  gender  in 
English  so  that  they  will  be  able  to  conceptualize  it  in  the  English 
way. 

The  researcher  suggests  the  following  diagram  for  presenting 
the  noun  forms  in  the  Iranian  high  school  textbooks  (see  Figure  1). 
The  number  beside  each  member  of  the  diagram  will  show  its  position, 
respectively.  N  rm 


@  (D 


Figure  1.    Recommended  order  of  presentation  of  noun  forms 
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As  Figure  1  indicates,  the  presentation  is  started  with  animate 
and  inanimate  nouns.    The  reason  for  presenting  these  two  forms  first 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  EFL  learners  have  already  been  exposed 
to  animate  and  inanimate  concepts  in  their  mother  tongue.  Therefore, 
it  would  be  easy  for  them  to  comprehend.    The  next  step  in  the  tree 
is  the  count  noun.    The  mass  noun  which  is  only  on  the  inanimate  sec- 
tion of  the  diagram  is  presented  right  after  count  noun.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  mass  noun  in  the  proposed  diagram  because 
of  the  role  that  mass  nouns  play  as  opposed  to  count  nouns.    Under  the 
animate  section,  count  noun  is  divided  into  the  two  subsections  of 
gender  and  number.    The  concept  of  gender  is  important  for  the  reasons 
that  have  been  mentioned  above.    The  count  noun  in  the  inanimate  section 
is  divided  into  the  two  parts  of  number  and  common  noun.    Although  all 
the  various  noun  categories  in  English  are  interrelated,  the  researcher 
believes  it  is  better  to  present  them  in  selected  pairs  so  that  compari- 
son can  be  made  as  a  procedure  in  teaching  concepts  such  as  animate  and 
inanimate;  count  and  mass;  common  and  proper;  masculine  and  feminine. 
Some  of  the  members  of  the  diagram  (Figure  1)  have  the  same  number 
beside  them;  that  is  to  show  that  they  should  be  presented  simultaneously. 
Introducing  abstract  and  concrete  forms  of  noun  used  to  be  the  first 
step  in  teaching  noun  forms.    The  researcher  believes  by  being  intro- 
duced to  abstract  noun  according  to  the  proposed  diagram,  the  students, 
who  have  already  been  introduced  to  the  concept  of  concrete  noun  through 
the  inanimate  count  form,  will  find  it  relatively  easy  to  understand 
the  abstract  noun  concept. 
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Patterns  for  the  Number  System  of  Nouns 

The  following  table  (Table  2)  has  been  developed  to  summarize 
information  concerning  the  plural  forms  of  English  nouns.    Nouns  can 
be  divided  into  different  subcategories  according  to  the  grammatical 
purpose  one  has  in  his  mind.    As  presented  in  the  Iranian  English 
textbooks,  the  English  nouns  are  divided  into  regular  and  irregular  on 
the  basis  of  their  ability  to  form  plurals.    The  majority  of  English 
nouns  make  their  plurals  with  an  inflectional  suffix— the  ^s.  suffix  with 
its  three  allomorphs  as  in  books,  doors,  and  watches.    These  nouns  are 
called  regular.    There  are  certain  nouns  which  do  not  follow  this 
rule,  and  they  are  called  irregular.    These  irregular  plurals  involve 
modifications  in  form  or  have  internal  changes  in  their  stems,  such  as 
man  — >•  men;  child  — >-  children.    The  distribution  of  the  nouns  in 
Table  2  shows  that  the  writer  of  the  texts  proceeded  to  present  the 
nouns  in  a  sequence  from  simple  to  difficult,  but  a  close  observation 
reveals  the  opposite.    They  have  ignored  the  law  of  simplicity.  For 
instance,  in  the  second  year  text,  as  is  shown  in  the  table,  the  students, 
before  mastering  the  three  allomorphs  of        are  exposed  to  a  different 
kind  of  plural  form,  one  of  which  needs  a  more  complex  knowledge  of 
English  to  comprehend.    An  Iranian  student  should  find  the  plural 
inflectional  morpheme  in  English  comparatively  easier  than  the  device 
used  in  his  native  language;  even  so,  there  are  still  three  sources  of 
mistakes.    First,  the  students  may  have  difficulty  concerning  the 
three  allomorphs  of  j^l-    The  second  problem,  somewhat  less  serious,  is 
the  tendency  of  adding  some  variety  of  the  suffix  ^1  to  the  stems  of  all 
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noun  plurals.    The  last  problem  seems  to  result  from  forgetting  the 
irregular  plurals  which  are  involved  in  certain  modifications  of  the 
stem. 

The  numbers  on  the  top  of  Table  2  show  the  order  of  the  nouns 
that  have  been  presented  in  the  existing  English  textbooks  in  Iran, 
for  reasons  that  have  been  discussed  previously,  the  researcher  suggests 
the  order  of  presentation  of  plural  forms  of  nouns  should  be  that  shown 
by  the  numbers  at  the  bottom  of  Table  2,    As  the  table  shows,  there 
is  another  group  of  nouns  which  occur  only  in  one  form,  either  singular 
or  plural,  but  with  or  without  a  change  in  number.    Crowell  (1964) 
called  them  one-form  nouns.    The  one-form  nouns  do  not  act  as  they 
might  be  expected  to  in  the  matter  of  number.    Some  of  them  have  what 
seems  to  be  a  plural       morpheme  on  the  end,  but  they  are  actually 
singular  in  number.    Other  words  which  might  be  assumed  to  have  some 
kind  of  plural  form  do  not  have  one.    Still  others  can  be  either 
singular  or  plural  in  number  without  a  change  in  their  form.    A  dis- 
cussion and  examples  of  all  forms  will  be  presented  in  the  next 
section.    According  to  Table  2,  the  one-form  nouns  have  the  following 
categories . 

Unchanged  Plural 

This  subclass  of  one-form  nouns  consists  of  nouns  such  as 
sheep,  deer,  swine,  aircraft,  fish,  salmon,  trout,  Chinese,  Japanese. 
These  nouns  are  called  null  form  plurals.    They  undergo  no  change  to 
make  a  plural  form  but  admit  both  singular  and  plural  usage  as  shown  by 
verb  agreement  and  number  modification,  for  example,  "We  caught 
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several  *fishes  (fish)  including  four  *trouts  (trout)  and  five  *salmons 
(salmon)."    A  Farsi  speaker  will  make  mistakes,  possibly  due  to 
interference  of  his  native  language,  because  in  Farsi  all  of  them  have 
both  singular  and  plural  forms. 

Non-Count 

The  English  nouns  that  have  U.  as  their  pronominal  substitute 
and  cannot  be  used  in  the  plural,  are  in  this  class.    They  include 
homework,  information,  grief,  advice,  entertainment,  progress,  clothing, 
despair,  and  many  more.    For  example,  we  cannot  say  *one  homework  and 
*two  homeworks.    They  do  not  have  any  number  distinctions  at  all.  Their 
use  with  the  third  person  singular  form  of  the  verb  establishes  them  as 
being  singular.    However,  they  can  be  quantified  by  modifiers  such  as 
much,  little,  a  lot  of.    The  Farsi  speaker  will  make  mistakes  due  to 
interference  of  his  native  language,  because  in  Farsi  the  equivalents 
of  these  nouns  are  countable  and  have  plural  forms. 

Collective 

Nouns  in  this  category  have  they  or  them  as  their  pronominal 
substitutes  and  they  take  third  person  plural  verb  forms.    They  are 
collective  nouns,  such  as  cattle,  people,  and  police.    These  v/ords 
are  treated  only  plural  in  number  in  English,  while  they  can  be  used 
either  in  the  singular  or  plural  in  Farsi.  depending  on  the  context. 
A  Farsi-speaking  student  may  follow  the  pattern  of  his  native  language 
and  produce  ungrammatical  sentences  like  the  following: 

*The  peoples  (people)  of  this  city  are  kind. 

*He  was  arrested  by  a  police  (policeman). 
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Apparent  Plurals 

Nouns  in  this  class  include  physics ,  mathematics,  linguistics, 
mechanics,  phonetics,  statistics,  politics. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  number  agreement  of  nouns 
ending  in  -ics  is  subject  to  controversy  in  English  grammar  books. 
For  example,  Crowell  (1954)  classified  these  nouns  as  singular  in 
number,  while  other  grammarians  such  as  Hayden  et  al .  (1965,  p.  199) 
agree  that  they  can  be  used  in  either  number,  singular  or  plural.  A 
Farsi-speaking  student  can  easily  get  insights  into  the  nature  of  nouns 
ending  in  -ics  by  simply  noting  that  the  final  ^1  on  a  noun  of  this 
category  is  not  the  plural  morpheme        rather  it  belongs  to  the 
derivational  suffix  -ics. 

Always  Plural 

In  this  category  are  nouns  such  as  glasses,  pants,  scissors. 
In  English,  they  have  a  plural  form  and  take  plural  agreement  forms. 
A  Farsi-speaking  student  may  make  mistakes  because  they  occur  in  either 
form,  singular  or  plural,  in  Farsi. 

Unchanged  Plurals  Ending  in  -s 

In  this  category  are  nouns  such  as  series,  crossroads,  means, 

corps ,  headquarters,  species.    A  Farsi-speaking  student  may  make 

mistakes  because  these  nouns  have  both  singular  and  plural  forms  in 

Farsi.    For  example,  he  would  say  the  following: 

*Answer  this  serie  of  questions  now,  and  the  next 
three  series  later. 

(Answer  this  series  of  questions  now,  and  the  next 
three  series  later. ) 
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Historically,  native  English  speakers  have  sometimes  had  a  simi- 
lar problem  end  have  created  new  singular  forms  by  the  process  known  as 
back  formation,  e.g.,  basis,  bases. 

Part  II:  Verb  Phrase 

This  part  of  the  analysis  is  limited  to  the  auxiliary  and  the 
patterns  for  linking  verbs,  for  intransitive  verbs,  for  monotransitive 
and  di transitive  verbs.    Table  3  shows  the  levels  and  lessons  where 
these  verb  forms  appear  in  the  Iranian  high  school  English  textbooks. 

Table  3  shows  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  year,  Iranian  students 

have  been  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  verbs.    The  order  presented  supposedly 

facilitates  the  learning  process.    The  distribution  shown  in  the 

table  suggests  that  students  learn  modals  after  being  introduced  to 

the  monotransitive  pattern  and  tense  auxiliary  system  (present  tense), 

aspect  auxiliary  system  (progressive).    This  is  against  the  pedagogical 

rationale  suggested  by  Newmark  (1973,  p.  206): 

The  pedagogical  rationale  is  that  teaching  should 
proceed  from  grammatically  simpler  to  more  complex 
inasmuch  as  this  can  be  expected  to  agree  with  the  psy- 
chological direction  of  less  difficult  to  more  diffi- 
cult; few  educators  would  disagree  that  progression  from 
easy  to  difficult  is  important  to  gain  efficiency  in 
learning  and  to  reduce  the  frustration  of  failure. 

The  researcher  suggests  that  before  introducing  the  simple  present 

tense,  the  modals  should  be  introduced  so  that  students  can  learn  to  use 

them  in  negative  and  interrogative  utterances  as  progressive  aspectual 

auxiliaries.    The  model  of  presentation  shown  on  the  table  suggests  a 

basis  for  error  by  Iranian  students.    The  problem  for  Iranian  students 

would  be  overgeneral ization.    They  would  incorporate  the  inflectional 

suffix  ^  of  third  person  singular  into  the  modal  auxiliaries. 
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Auxiliary 

1           Aspect  1 

Progres- 
sive 

1    1    +   +  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Perfect 

1    1    1    1  1 

1  1 

1  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Modals 

+  + 

+  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Tense 

Past 

1    1    1    1  1 

+  + 

+  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Present 

1    1     1    +  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Transitive 

S- 

+-> 
1 

o 

1    1    1    1  1 

1  + 

+  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Mono-tr. 

1    +   +   +  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Linking 

or 
Copula 

+   +   +   +  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Intransitive 

+   +   +   +  + 

+  + 

+  + 

+ 

+ 

+ 

Lesson 

1-7 

8-13 

20-23 
24-26 

1-14 
15-25 

1-4 

5-20 

1-20 

in 
1 

1-15 

Year 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 
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The  other  weak  point  in  the  presentation  of  verbs  in  the  texts 
is  introducing  to  have  in  the  early  lessons  of  the  first  year  text. 
Because  of  this,  the  students  learn  the  negative  and  interrogative 
forms  of  have  without  the  do  marker,  a  usual  usage  of  have  in  British 
English.    According  to  the  teachers'  guide,  in  the  higher  stages  of 
the  learning  process,  have  would  be  reintroduced,  but  this  time  its 
negative  and  interrogative  would  be  made  with  the  do  marker.  The 
researcher  suggests  that  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  and  frustration 
on  the  part  of  students,  to  have  should  be  introduced  at  a  later  stage, 
first  as  an  aspectfual  auxiliary  and  then  as  a  main  verb. 

The  verb  phrase  as  has  been  presented  by  Chomsky's  early  form 
of  TGG  consists  of  the  following  details: 

VP   ^  MV  (+  Comp.)  {+  Adv.) 

MV   ^  Aux.  +  V 

V 

.be 

'V.  (+  Part.)" 


V^  (+  Part.) 


Aux. 


T      (M  +  0)  (have  +  en)(be  +  ing) 

i  I      ■  ,  

Tense     Modal  Aspect 


As  a  part  of  this  study,  the  verb  patterns  will  be  discussed  in 
detail.    Table  4  summarizes  the  presentation  of  verbs  as  suggested  by 
the  researcher.    The  number  beside  or  under  each  category  indicates  the 
suggested  position  as  it  would  appear  in  the  revision  of  texts. 
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The  researcher  believes  that  the  proposed  presentation  of 
verbs  will  facilitate  the  learning  process  because  it  has  been  based 
on  the  law  of  simplicity  and  on  pedagogical  rationale.  Furthermore, 
though  it  will  not  eliminate  all  the  problems  of  Iranian  students 
learning  English  as  a  second  language,  it  certainly  should  reduce 
their  number. 

An  examination  of  Table  4  shows  that  the  verb  to  be  has  been 
isolated  from  the  auxiliary  system  and  presented  as  the  initial  step 
in  the  learning  process.    The  reason  for  that  is  the  importance  and 
usefulness  of  this  verb  in  providing  a  basis  for  comprehending  simple 
sentences  such  as  That  is  a  book;  This  is  a  pan.    The  copula  use  of  to 
be  also  has  In  important  role  in  establishing  fundamental  concepts  such 
as  He  is  a  doctor;  He  is  happy.    The  table  suggests  the  presentation 
of  the  progressive  aspect  of  auxiliary  system  in  third  place.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  simplicity,  students  should  be  introduced  to  present 
progressive  first,  including  the  negative  and  interrogative  forms,  and 
after  that  the  modal s  should  be  presented.    The  reason  for  introducing 
modal s  right  after  present  progressive  is  that  the  students  will  learn 
the  negative  and  intrerrogative  forms  of  modal s  easily  by  comparing 
them  with  present  progressive  forms. 

Number  5  on  the  table  indicates  the  tense  auxiliary,  which  in 
this  case  would  be  simple  present  tense  and  then  simple  past  tense. 
Monotransitive  verbs  as  suggested  on  the  table  will  follow  the  tense 
auxiliaries  and  precede  the  perfect  aspect  of  the  auxiliary.  The 
perfective  aspect  would  be  taught  in  the  following  order:  (1)  present 
perfect;  after  introducing  ditransitive  patterns,  (2)  the  past  perfect. 
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Patterns  for  Linking  Verb  Complementation 

These  patterns  are  composed  of  three  kinds  to  be  dealt  with  as 
follows.    Part  1  deals  with  the  ad.jective  phrase  complements.    Part  2 
discusses  the  noun  phrase  complements.    Part  3  examines  the  adverbial 
phrase  complements. 

Adjective  phrase  complements.    The  predicative  position,  as 
suggested  by  Ivir  (1970,  p.  10),  is  the  slot  in  a  kernel  sentence  that 
follows  a  form  of  the  verb  to  be  or  other  linking  verbs.    When  this 
slot  is  filled  by  an  adjective,  the  fol lowing  patterns  are  produced: 
NP  +  be  +  Adj. 
NP  +      +  Adj. 

Examples:    He  is  happy.    (Lesson  17,  book  1) 
She  is  hungry  and  thirsty. 

Traveling  in  the  sky  became  possible. 
(Lesson  2,  book  4) 

In  the  first  example,  the  source  of  difficulty  for  Iranian  students 

would  be  word  order,  for  adjectives  in  Farsi  will  immediately  follow 

the  noun  and  come  before  the  verb  to  be.    The  problem  in  the  second 

example  is  a  lexical  one  that  Iranian  students  cannot  find  the  right 

word  for  the  slot.    For  instance,  he  may  use  look,  seem  instead  of 

become. 

Noun  phrase  complements.    The  two  patterns  in  this  category 

are 

NP^  +  be  +  NP^ 
NP^  .       .  NP^ 

Examples:    He  is  a  doctor.    (Lesson  2,  book  2) 

He  became  a  doctor.    (Lesson  8,  book  4) 
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In  the  above  examples,  both  jie  and  doctor  refer  to  the  same 
person.    The  only  difference  between  these  two  patterns  is  the  verb 
used  in  their  construction.    The  word  order  is  the  source  of  problems 
for  Iranian  students. 

Adverbial  phrase  complements.    The  complement  of  the  following 
sentence  pattern  is  an  adverbial  phrase: 
NP  +  be  +  Adv. 

Example:    The  party  is  at  night.    (Lesson  6,  book  5) 
The  focus  on  this  pattern  is  the  analysis  of  those  adverbial  expressions 
of  time  that  appear  in  the  form  of  prepositional  phrases.    This  pattern 
creates  several  difficulties  for  Iranian  students  due  to  the  use  of 
prepositions.    For  example,  he  may  say: 

The  concert  is  *in  night  (at  night). 

Patterns  for  Intransitive  Complementation 

An  intransitive  pattern  consists  of  a  verb  which  is  followed  by 
a  complement  and  of  all  adverbial  modifiers  that  cluster  around  it. 
NP^  +  V^. 

Example:    I  came  to  take  you  to  school.    (Lesson  18,  book  3) 
Problems  will  arise  when  the  Iranian  students  substitute  a  while  clause 
for  the  participial  phrase  adverbial  and  a  that  clause  for  infinitive 
phrase  adverbials  in  English. 

Examples:    Mary  sat  splashing  the  water. 

*Mary  sat  while  she  was  splashing  the  water, 
(ungrammatical  for  this  meaning) 

He  came  to  play  backgammon. 

*He  came  that  he  plays  backgammon. 
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Patterns  for  Transitive  Complementation 
Single  object  complements. 
NP^  +      +  NP2 

This  pattern  of  transitive  verb  consists  of  a  noun  phrase  as 
subject  plus  a  transitive  verb  plus  a  noun  phrase  as  direct  object.  An 
important  requirement  for  kernel  sentences  in  the  transitive  verb 
category  is  that  they  be  capable  of  accepting  the  passive  form,  e.g., 
Mary  bought  a  hat  today  (Lesson  10,  book  2).    The  word  order  is  the 
source  of  problems  for  Iranian  students,  for  the  direct  object  in 
Farsi  will  follow  the  subject  and  precede  the  transitive  verb. 

Double  object  complements. 
NP^  +      +  NP2  +  NP3 

This  pattern  of  transitive  verb  has  two  objects;  one  of  then 
is  classified  as  the  direct  object  and  the  other  the  indirect  object, 
e.g..  She  gave  Majid  some  medicine  (Lesson  14,  book  2).    The  problem 
for  Iranian  students  is  related  to  the  word  order.    The  objects  may 
but  need  not  necessarily  follow  a  restricted  word  order  as  in  English. 
Iranian  students  will  write  the  above  sentence  in  the  following  fashion 

She  gave  some  medicine  to  Majid. 
This  usage  is  not  ungrammatical ,  but  students  should  learn  to  use  both 
patterns  because  English-speakers  chose  freely  between  them. 

So  far  in  this  chapter,  data  have  been  presented  from  the 
selected  source  of  six  English  textbooks  used  in  Iranian  high  schools. 
Two  points  were  raised  and  answered.    In  the  first  part  of  the  chapter, 
the  noun  forms  as  related  hi  the  number  system  of  nouns  were  discussed. 
The  problems  were  identified  and  suggestions  for  revision  were  made. 
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In  the  second  part,  the  verb  phrase  patterns  involving  linking, 
intransitive,  single  object  transitive  (monotransitive) ,  and  double 
object  transitive  (ditransitive)  verbs  have  been  examined  in  light  of 
the  law  of  simplicity,  pedagogical  rationale,  and  the  early  TGG  model. 
The  investigation  of  aforementioned  parts  of  the  texts  revealed  that  the 
texts  were  prepared  based  on  an  eclectic  model,  a  mixture  of  traditional 
and  early  structural  models  of  grammar.    Furthermore,  the  problems  v/hich 
Iranian  students  most  likely  seem  to  encounter  in  these  areas  have 
been  described.    An  awareness  of  these  problems  of  the  Iranian  as  a 
learner  of  English  as  a  second  language  will  definitely  be  helpful  in 
teaching  these  characteristics  of  the  language. 


CHAPTER  V 

SUMMARY,  CONCLUSION,  AND  RECOMMENDATION 

This  chapter  provides  a  summary  of  the  previous  chapters,  an 
outline  of  the  researcher's  conclusions,  and  recommendation  for  the 
creation  and  development  of  a  curriculum  for  teaching  English  as  a 
second  language  in  Iran. 

Summary 

The  problem  presented  in  the  current  study  was  to  explore  and 
examine  the  sequence  for  presenting  English  noun  forms,  as  they  reflect 
number,  and  the  English  verb  phrase,  limited  to  the  auxiliary  system, 
linking  verbs,  intransitive,  single  object,  and  double  object  transi- 
tive verbs.    The  project  was  organized  into  five  chapters. 

Chapter  I  is  concerned  with  guiding  the  reader  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  need  for  the  study  and  attempt  was  made  to  highlight 
the  problems  that  Iranian  students  of  English  as  a  second  language 
encounter. 

Chapter  II  concentrates  on  research  which  has  led  to  the 
theoretical  and  methodological  concepts  reflected  in  language  learning. 
Three  major  topics  were  investigated:  learning  theories,  first  and 
second  language  acquisition,  and  grammar.    Researches  in  the  light  of 
these  three  topics  were  reviewed  and  findings  were  examined.  Learning 
theory  began  with  an  enquiry  into  the  prevailing  theories:  the  innateness 
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hypothesis  and  universal s  in  language  and  language  learning.  There 
have  been  many  studies  on  first  and  second  language  acquisition.  The 
comparison  of  the  two  indicated  that  although  learners  of  first  and 
second  languages  share  many  aspects  of  the  acquiring  process,  neverthe- 
less, they  are  different  in  several  ways  which  have  been  pointed  out 
by  researchers.    Basic  differences  have  been  presented  in  this  chapter. 
In  order  to  investigate  the  extent  to  which  the  grammar  will  affect 
language  learning,  three  grammar  models  have  been  presented.  Each 
model  has  been  discussed  and  its  strengths  and  weaknesses  brought  to 
attention.    The  study  has  showed  how  certain  linguistic  environments 
require  certain  pedagogical  approaches  and  methodologies.    The  conclu- 
sion was  that  since  the  phenomenon  of  mother- tongue  interference  is 
extremely  noticeable  in  an  EFL  environment,  the  application  of  CA  for 
English  programs  has  to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  Iran. 

Chapter  III  presents  the  methodology  of  the  project.    It  con- 
sists of  three  topics:  (1)  a  description  of  existing  English  texts 
currently  in  use  in  Iran,  (2)  selection  of  the  corpus  for  structural 
and  textual  analysis,  and  (3)  the  types  of  structures  which  have  been 
selected  for  discussion,  namely  verbs  and  nouns .    In  describing  the 
existing  English  texts,  special  attention  has  been  given  to  content  of 
the  texts.    The  gradation  of  materials  and  their  frequency  and  hierarchy 
in  presentation  have  been  examined  to  consider  their  effectiveness  in 
language  teaching.    The  verbs  and  nouns  have  been  chosen  on  the  assump- 
tion that  these  two  elements  are  dominant  features  in  every  written 
and  spoken  language.    Furthermore,  this  chapter  investigates  the 
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application  of  three  different  schools  of  granmar,  namely  traditional, 
structural,  and  early  transformational.    The  comparison  shows  that 
although  each  one  has  approached  the  selected  topics  differently, 
they  have  much  in  common.    Each  one  has  been  built  upon  the  previous 
model.    For  teaching  purposes,  the  transformational  model  has  been 
selected  as  the  best. 

Chapter  IV  presents  the  data  and  analyzes  the  noun  forms  as 
they  reflect  the  number  system,  it  examines  the  verb  phrase,  limited  to 
the  auxil iary  system,  linking  verb,  intransitive,  and  single  and  double 
object  transitive  verbs. 

All  kinds  of  plural  noun  forms  presented  in  the  six  English 
textbooks  being  used  in  Iranian  high  schools  have  been  examined.  Their 
sequence  and  consistency  based  on  the  law  of  simplicity  were  detected. 
Some  questions  with  regard  to  the  order  of  presentation  of  the  noun 
forms  have  been  raised  and  suggestions  for  improvement  have  been  presented. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  number  system  of  nouns,  important 
questions  were  raised  concerning  the  two  following  subsystems: 
(1)  the  plural  inflectional  morpheme  and  (2)  the  one- form  nouns.  In 
terms  of  the  second  category,  the  nouns  were  identified  as 

1.  Singular  in  form,  either  number 

2.  Singular  in  form,  singular  in  number 

3.  Singular  in  form,  plural  in  number 

4.  Plural  in  form,  singular  in  number 

5.  Plural  in  form,  plural  in  number 

6.  Plural  in  form,  either  number 
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Although  the  examination  of  the  plural  inflectional  morpheme  indicated 
minor  evidence  of  learning  problems,  the  considerations  of  the  inter- 
lingual aspects  of  one-form  nouns  provided  sufficient  support  for 
regarding  them  as  sources  of  uncertainty  and  error  for  the  native  speaker 
of  Farsi . 

Chapter  IV,  sketching  the  overall  framework  of  patterns  for 
linking  verb  complementation,  deals  with  five  separate  but  related 
patterns.    The  first  pattern,  namely  the  adjective  phrase  complement 
with  the  verb  be  (NP  +  be  +  Adj.)  reveals  an  important  property  of 
structural  conflicts,  which  in  most  cases  result  from  mother  tongue 
interference. 

A  number  of  issues  were  raised  by  the  second  pattern,  which 
was  concerned  with  the  adjective  phrase  complement  with  other  linking 
verbs  (NP  +  V,^  +  Adj.).    The  account  given  revealed  a  variety  of  inter- 
lingual differences  principally  involved  in  certain  linking  verbs  such 
as  become,  look,  seem,  etc.    The  analyses  of  constructions  involving 
the  linking  verbs  led  the  researcher  to  assert  that  an  Iranian  student 
is  expected  to  experience  a  considerable  degree  of  difficulty  in 
selecting  the  right  linking  verb  for  the  right  pattern.    The  third 
and  fourth  patterns  examined  in  Chapter  IV  are  the  patterns  for 

(1)  noun-phrase  complements  with  the  verb  be  (NP^  +  be  +  NP^)  and 

(2)  noun-phrase  complements  with  linking  verbs  other  than  be  (NP-j  +  V^^ 
+  NP-j).    Although  these  structures  did  not  present  evidence  of  inter- 
lingual problems,  it  was  shown  that  they  can  be  sources  of  slight 
deviations  from  the  customary  English  patterns. 
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The  pattern  for  the  adverbial-phrase  complement  (NP  +  be  +  Adv.) 
is  the  last  structure  dealt  with  in  Chapter  IV.    Attention  is  directed 
to  the  examination  of  those  adverbial  expressions  of  time  that  appear 
in  the  form  of  prepositional  phrases  and  employ  at,  on  and  vn  for  their 
constructions.    The  conflict  here  would  be  the  selection  of  preposi- 
tions because  of  interference  from  the  Farsi  language.    The  Farsi- 
speaking  student  may  not  use  the  right  preposition  in  the  right 
predicative  pattern. 

Chapter  IV  also  presents  the  patterns  for  verb  phrases  headed  by 
intransitive  verbs.    The  evidence  showed  two  sources  of  difficulty  in 
using  these  verbs:  (1)  followed  by  infinitive  phrase  adverbial  and 
(2)  followed  by  a  participial-phrase  adverbial.    The  Iranian  student 
would  tend  to  use  a  that  clause  or  a  while  clause  in  the  above  struc- 
tures. 

Single  object  and  double  object  transitive  verbs  also  were 
examined  in  Chapter  IV.    The  problem  for  students  in  using  monotransi- 
tive  verbs  was  seen  to  be  word  order.    In  using  ditransitive  verbs 
two  areas  of  difficulty  were  identified.    One  was  the  use  of  preposi- 
tions; the  second  was  word  order. 

Conclusion 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  provide  sufficient  evidence 
to  conclude  that  most  syntactic  problems  of  Iranian  students  learning 
English  as  a  second  language  are  connected,  one  way  or  another,  with 
the  interference  aspects  of  the  mother  tongue.    In  order  to  master  the 
complicated  system  of  English  syntax,  Iranian  students  have  to  master 
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the  interference  portion  of  this  system  first.    Unless  they  overcome 
this  difficulty,  the  majority  of  Iranian  students  will  continue  to 
face  serious  learning  problems  despite  the  introduction  of  more 
linguistic  knowledge  in  the  educational  setting. 

Recommendation  for  Curriculum  Development 
Since  the  goal  of  the  present  study  was  to  suggest  a  basis  for 
preparing  effective  materials  for  teaching  English  as  a  second  language 
to  Iranian  learners,  the  development  of  a  curriculum  should  be  in 
accord  with  the  need  of  the  population  and  its  environment,  in  this 
case  Iranian  high  school  students  in  non-Engl ish-speaking  environments. 
As  is  true  of  all  curriculum  plans,  the  first  step  would  be  setting 
the  goals  and  objectives.    In  the  regular  English  program  as  a  second 
language,  whether  it  starts  in  the  elementary  or  secondary  school  or 
the  university,  the  following  aims  should  be  given  full  attention: 

1.  The  ability  to  understand  the  English  (s)he 
would  use  appropriate  to  (her/his)  age  when  spoken 
by  a  native  English  speaker 

2.  The  ability  to  carry  on  a  conversation  with  a 
native  English  speaker  on  topics  of  interest  to 
persons  of  (her/his)  peer  group 

3.  The  ability  to  read  material  in  English  with  compre- 
hension, ease  and  enjoyment 

4.  The  ability  to  write  correctly  and  perhaps 
creatively  in  English 

Having  been  both  a  student  and  a  teacher  in  Iranian  high 
schools  for  several  years,  the  researcher  recognizes  that  the  present 
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English  curriculum  falls  short  in  providing  for  the  first  two  of  the 
aforementioned  goals.    Since  English  instruction  begins  in  junior 
high  school,  the  researcher  strongly  suggests  two  different  but  related 
curriculums  for  Iranian  high  schools.    The  first  one  should  be  imple- 
mented during  the  three  years  of  junior  high  and  the  second  one  in 
senior  high.    The  junior  high  curriculum  would  be  a  general  English 
curriculum  with  goals  and  objectives  which  have  been  mentioned 
previously.    As  the  students  are  commencing  the  senior  level,  it  is 
required  of  them  to  choose  one  of  the  three  branches  of  study,  based  on 
their  interests  and  background.    The  three  major  fields  are  mathematics, 
natural  science,  and  literature.    The  second  curriculum  should  be 
developed  specifically  to  accommodate  these  fields  of  study.    Thus  there 
would  be  a  separate  English  curriculum  for  students  in  mathematics, 
in  natural  science,  and  in  literature.    The  advantage  of  a  two-stage 
English  curriculum  are  numerous,  but  the  most  prevailing  one  is  pre- 
paration of  the  students  for  their  future  contact  with  scientific  and 
technical  English  materials  in  college  and  university. 

This  researcher,  based  on  the  data  presented  in  this  study  and 
the  issue  raised,  recommends  that  the  existing  English  curriculum  in 
Iranian  public  high  schools  be  changed  by  revising  current  textbooks 
both  in  format  and  content  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  simplicity. 

The  grammar  in  the  existing  textbooks,  as  has  been  discussed 
in  Chapter  III,  is  based  on  traditional  and  structural  schools  of 
grammar.    As  has  been  shown  in  Chapter  II,  these  granmars  are  inappro- 
priate and  invalid.    Both  of  them  encourage  the  learner  to  learn  by  rote 
memorization,  especially  structural  grammar  which  is  the  basis  for 
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pattern-practice  drills  used  in  audio-lingual  methodology.  The 
researcher  suggests  an  eclectic  procedure  be  utilized  in  presentation 
of  grammar  in  the  texts,  one  based  on  a  combination  of  structural  and 
transformational  grammar. 

As  the  analysis  of  data  in  Chapter  IV  indicated,  this  study 
has  examined  the  noun  forms  and  verb  phrases,  two  elements  that  are 
dominant  features  in  all  written  and  spoken  languages.  Suggestions 
for  improvement  in  accord  with  aforementioned  features  have  been  made  in 
Chapter  IV,  but  the  researcher  believes  that  along  with  those  changes 
in  the  course  of  preparing  better  and  more  appropriate  materials  for 
English  textbooks,  other  changes  are  necessary  as  discussed  below. 

Another  study  should  be  conducted  to  examine  the  content  of 
the  textbooks.    The  texts  in  their  present  form  contain  reading, 
writing  (composition),  and  grammar  all  in  one  volume.    The  researcher 
suggests  that  for  each  of  these  language  skills,  different  texts 
should  be  prepared.    The  rationale  behind  this  suggestion  first  of 
all  is  that  the  students  would  be  introduced  to  many  more  materials 
distinctly  special  to  each  skill,  secondly  variety  is  always  an 
attractive  element  in  the  learning  process.    So  there  should  be  a 
reading  book,  a  composition  text,  and  a  grammar  book. 

The  researcher  suggests  that  the  reading  textbook  should  con- 
tain both  dialogue  and  reading  comprehension.    Special  procedures 
should  be  employed  to  increase  reading  comprehension.    The  researcher 
suggests  that  the  content  of  the  lessons  should  be  based  on  cultural, 
social,  political  and  scientific  aspects  of  the  target  language,  in  this 
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case  English.    It  goes  without  saying  that  children  will  make  compari- 
sons between  the  two  cultures  and  living  styles.    So  the  content  should 
be  prepared  carefully  for  Iranian  students  to  compare  their  culture  with 
that  of  English-speaking  nations  in  an  objective  way. 

The  researcher  suggests  that  the  composition  text  should 
offer  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  writing,  from  the  easiest  form,  i.e., 
filling  the  blanks  in  a  given  sentence,  to  the  more  difficult  phase, 
expository  writing. 

Increasing  the  number  of  textbooks  provides  an  opportunity 
for  changes  in  the  area  of  instruction,  such  as  increasing  the  amount 
of  time  for  teaching  English  per  week  and  providing  laboratory  and 
audio-visual  services  to  increase  listening  comprehension  and  con- 
versation skills. 

Finally,  the  researcher  believes  that  teaching  is  an  art,  it 
is  something  to  be  practised,  something  to  be  improved,  refined,  and 
perfected.    So  the  researcher  suggests  in-service  training  as  the  best 
vehicle  toward  this  end.    Success  in  teaching  is  the  outcome  of  the 
interaction  of  three  factors,  namely  the  teacher,  the  student,  and  the 
teaching  material  involved  in  the  activity.    Best  results  are  achieved 
when  there  is  a  friendly,  cooperative  atmosphere  in  which  the  class 
becomes  a  community  of  people  with  a  common  objective  who  are  inter- 
ested in  what  they  are  doing. 

In  conclusion,  while  the  pedagogical  suggestions  made  in  this 
section  are  general  and  broad,  going  well  beyond  the  findings  of  the 
previous  chapters,  some  guidelines  have  been  drawn  to  serve  as  a 
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framework  for  the  design  of  English  textbooks  and  teaching  materials 
for  Iranian  students.    Undoubtedly,  based  on  suggestions  made  in  this 
study,  many  different  types  of  changes  in  both  curriculum  development 
and  classroom  procedures  could  be  made,  depending  on  the  aim  of  the 
course  and  the  characteristics  of  the  students. 
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